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CAN ENGLAND KEEP HER TRADE? 


TWELVE years ago the manufacturers of Lancashire were agi- 
tating for the abolition of the tariff upon cotton goods imported 
into India. This tariff was abolished in 1880. The same manu- 
facturers are now crying out for a Factory Act to regulate hours of 
labour, and to impose other restrictions upon native producers in 
India. 

The Bombay and Calcutta mills, we are told, are reproducing all 
the worst iniquities which disgrace the early history of our English 
factory system. Nothing is more likely. But the motive which 
is inducing our Lancashire producers to their urgent request for 
legislative protection is not a spirit of disinterested philanthropy. 
It is a well-founded fear of Indian competition. The industrial 
growth of India during the last fifteen years deserves more 
than a passing recognition. Her imports in 1888 amounted to 
more than £65,000,000, nine-tenths of which were English goods. 
India is, in fact, the largest market which English manufacturers 
possess, and as Sir R. Temple significantly remarks, “ next after 
that of China, is also the greatest they could possibly obtain in the 
present condition of the world.” They are by far the largest pur- 
chasers of our cotton goods, hardware, and machinery, and wrought 
metal of every kind. 

One-third of our shipping trade is with India. A great part of 
this enormous trade is the growth of the last fifteen years. The 
import of cotton goods into India rose from £18,760,000 in 1879 
to £28,674,000 in 1886. The growth of exports has kept pace with 
the import trade, amounting in 1888 to £90,000,000. It is to the 
nature of this export trade, and of the general commercial develop- 
ment of India that our chief attention is due. The great wheat 
export trade of India is a thing of the last twelve years; the 
quantity we now take from India is more than five times what we 
took ten years ago. 
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To the eyes of the British merchant this is entirely as it should be. 
India should be, for all eternity, a huge field for the growth of grain 
and cotton to be exported to England and paid for in manufactured 
goods. What arrangement can be more simple and delightful ! 

But how if it be not the eternal destiny of India to provide us 
with cheap grain and raw material of manufacture? Why should 
not India manufacture for herself what she wants, and keep her 
grain to feed her toiling millions? Sir John Strachey, in his recent 
book on India, tells us ‘‘ The expansion of trade has been more 
rapid in India during the last ten years than in any other country 
of the world. Between 1873 and 1884 the foreign trade of Great 
Britain was stationary, and even suffered a slight diminution; the 
trade of France and of Germany increased by about 7 per cent., 
and that of the United States by 21 per cent., while the increase 
was 60 per cent. in India.”* Of this increase the growth of 
manufactures has been rapid and persistent. Between 1876 and 
1886 the number of mills and factories in India had nearly 
doubled. It is estimated that the Indian cotton factories now 
represent a capital of more than £10,000,000. In 1876 there 
were only fifteen mills at work in the Bombay Presidency ; there 
are now seventy-two, and ten more are said to be in process of 
construction. An important foreign trade in manufactures has 
sprung up with China and other Asiatic countries. In 1876 this 
trade was estimated at £1,000,000; in ten years time it had 
risen to £4,200,000. It is now an admitted fact that India is 
supplanting England in the Asiatic market. In spite of the repeal 
of import duties on manufactured cotton goods, the native manu- 
factures have doubled within the last eight years. The exports 
of cotton goods from the United Kingdom to China and Hongkong 
showed a slight falling off in 1887, as compared with 1880, while 
Indian exports during the same interval had multiplied threefold. 
But the most significant figures are those recently published by 
the Board of Trade. In May 1890 no less than 124 per cent. of 
Indian exports consisted of partly or wholly manufactured goods, 
while the same return shows an absolute decline in the imports 
of manufactured goods from Great Britain as compared with the 
previous year. A comparison of imports and exports of yarns and 
textile fabrics between 1889 and 1890 shows a slight diminution 
in imports from England and a slight growth in exports from 
India, which clearly indicates a turn in the balance of trade. The 
same tables establish the fact that while the total imports into 
India are almost stationary, the total exports show an expansion 
of 12 per cent.+ Further evidence of the growth of native cotton 
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manufacture is afforded by the diminished export of raw cotton 
to England, which shrank from £5,884,985 in 1884 to £3,063,002 
in 1888. 

From these facts, and many others, it is evident that India is 
learning to manufacture for herself, and is already able to com- 
pete successfully with England in neighbouring Asiatic markets. 

Now, the first question which suggests itself is this, How has 
India been enabled so lately to develop this industrial energy ? 

The answer is not far to seek. The whole of this commercial 
development is the direct product of English capital and English 
enterprise. We have laid more than sixteen thousand miles of 
railway, and nearly thirty thousand miles of telegraph ; we have 
rendered navigable large pieces of the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and 
a dozen other rivers, laid metal roads, and assisted in the making 
of twenty thousand miles of canals; we have opened supplies of 
coal and iron in different parts of the country; railway plant and 
rolling-stock still form the most rapidly increasing form of im- 
ported manufacture. We have not merely sent over our machinery 
and taught natives how to use it, but we have stimulated the 
native manufacture of machinery to such an extent that, as we 
now see, the import of English machinery seems likely to be checked. 
In a word, it is capital owned and directed by an English Govern- 
ment and English private companies which is laying the solid 
foundations of the manufacturing future of India. 

Since we already see that Bombay and Calcutta factories, manu- 
facturing piece-goods on English models with English machinery, 
are able to oust us from Asiatic trade, it is not unreasonable to 
ask whether they may not in time be able to drive us from other 
markets, and eventually to take our place as the first manufacturing 
nation of the world. In a word, may we not be raising up a rival 
who will better our instruction and take our place? The fanatical 
Free-trader, jealous for his fetish, no doubt sniffs economic heresy in 
the very use of the term “rival” to express an industrial competitor. 
We can, he thinks, have nothing to fear but everything to gain 
from the commercial success of other nations. Well, this is an 
amiable and pleasant doctrine to hold, but let us look at it for a 
moment in the light of recent English history. 

If we look at the internal history of England during the last cen- 
tury and a half, we shall see a widespread and strongly marked 
disturbance and re-settlement of industry attesting the operation of 
the forces grouped together under the name of the industrial revo- 
lution. At the close of the seventeenth century the largest cities, 
after London, were Bristol, Norwich, York, and Exeter, and the 
most thickly-populated counties after Middlesex and Surrey were 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, and Wilts, the manufacturing district 
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of the West, Northamptonshire and Worcestershire, the seat of the 
Midland manufacturers, and the agricultural counties of Hertford- 
shire and Bucks. The great commercial cities of to-day, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield were all of them 
towns with a population of a few thousands each. 

So far as the balance of trade between the different districts of 
England is concerned, the industrial development of the last 
century and a half has wrought a complete revolution. The five 
most populous counties outside the Metropolitan area are Lanca- 
shire, Durham, Stafford, Warwick, and the West Riding. In 1700 
none of these ranked amongst the first ten. It is needless to ask 
what the cause of this mighty change has been. Superior economy 
iu the arts of production, due principally to an easier access to 
supplies of coal and iron, have brought these localities to the fore. 
It is free competition among the different districts of England that 
has led to a growing concentration of trade on those spots possessed 
of the greatest natural economic advantages. 

Now, if the spirit of effective free competition works such potent 
changes within the narrow limits of our little island, depleting 
some districts of their industry and population in order to enrich 
and render populous other districts, what prodigious changes may 
we not expect when the same forces are operating with equal 
effectiveness over the wider range of the British empire, or even of 
the whole commercial world? May we not expect the same rapid 
rise and fall of the commercial importance of countries which we 
have seen in the counties of England. Is it absurd to suppose 
that England herself may sink, like Norfolk or Huntington before 
the power of some vast new Lancashire? Is it so grossly 
improbable that India mizht become the Lancashire of the British 
Empire, or even perhaps with China become the workshop of the 
world? The problem is essentially a new one, for the conditions 
of effective world-wide competition are only beginning to be 
realised. The new creation of steam-driven machinery, the 
material embodiment of the industrial revolution, has scarcely 
touched the huge countries of the East, and even in the West its 
full working has not been felt outside the narrow limits of a few 
leading nations. 

face, language, inherited prejudices, ignorance, timidity, 
inadequate communication, have furnished a formidable barrier to 
the free operation of commercial competition outside the limit of 
the nation which is being but gradually broken down. 

In order to master the true meaning of the movement, we must 
look not at the international exchange of products, commonly 
known as foreign trade, but rather at the international transfer of 
capital and labour. It was the movement of capital and labour in 
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search of the most advantageous field of investment which caused 
the new settlement of English commerce. It is to this movement 
that we must directly confine our attention, if we would understand 
the wider disturbance which the new spirit of industry is likely to 
create in order to effect a new world-wide settlement. 

Capital always tends to attach itself to the cheapest labour to 
be found within its field of investment. Until quite recent times, 
this field of investment was in almost all cases practically confined 
to the country in which the capitalist lived. Except in rare 
instances, capital was not to be trusted outside the limit of effective 
personal supervision. The gradual breaking down of international 
barriers to trade, and the rapid facilitation of means of communi- 
cation causes a constant expansion of the field of investment, both 
for capital and labour. The attraction of effective capital and 
cheap labour for one another is mutual. Thus a mutual gravita- 
tion takes place, capital goes out to cheap labour, cheap labour 
comes in to effective capital. At first capital is heavier and less 
mobile: the earlier effects of growing international communication 
is to draw cheap labour to the vicinity of capital; slave-stealing 
and slave-breeding, free importation of cheap foreign labour, are 
the natural results of the early operation of free competition 
outside the nation. But this movement will not and cannot 
last. 

The following forces act as growing checks on the movement of 
cheap labour to the vicinity of capital : 

1. The tendency of democratic government in commercial 
countries isjagainst it. First, the importation of slave-labour is 
prohibited. Next, growing restrictions are placed upon the im- 
portation of cheap foreign labour, which have their logical 
culmination in an alien law pressed upon a democratic govern- 
ment by the large class of enfranchized workers whose interests 
are directly affected by the competition of the immigrants. The 
United States and Australia are already far advanced in this policy 
of restriction, for the problem has come upon them with a dramatic 
force which forbade that it should be shirked. A few ship-loads of 
Chinamen emptied into the port of London, would compel the 
English Government to a speedy policy of similar restriction. It 
will become more and more difficult for cheap foreign labour to 
move towards capital. 

2. While the international movement of labour, in spite of 
growing facility of migration becomes more restricted, the move- 
ment of capital continually becomes more free. Each year sees it 
more fluid and more cosmopolitan. Growing knowledge of the 
world, the spread of secure and responsible government, the 
power of adequate supervision conferred by the railway, the steam- 
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ship, the newspaper, and the telegraph, the speculative boldness of 
modern business, all conduce to this mobility of capital. 

Every year sees a larger and larger proportionjof new English 
capital seeking investment in foreign lands, gravitating in ever 
larger quantities towards the lands of cheap labour. Although no 
exact statistics on the subject are available, it seems likely that 
about £150,000,000, some 12 per cent. of the total annual income 
of this country, is already derived from foreign investments. 

Even if no legislative restriction were placed upon the flow of 
cheap labour, it seems inevitable in the long run that the early 
current of cheap labour should dry up, and that a reverse current 
should set in, capital flowing to the lands of cheap labour. 

The reason of this is obvious. The cheapness of labour consists 
in the difference between the nett produce of that labour and the 
cost of subsisting that labour in accordance with the standard of 
living in vogue among the labourers. Chinese and Indian coolies 
cannot live and work so cheaply in America, Australia, or 
England, as in their own countries. Thus, other things being 
equal, it will pay capital best to employ labour in that country 
where it can be subsisted most cheaply. At first, other things are 
not equal ; capital is timid and will not move, hence labour is, for 
a time, drawn into countries where it is subsisted less cheaply 
than at home. The growing venturesomeness of capital is suffi- 
cient of itself to overcome this tendency. English and American 
capital must in the long run find their employment in countries 
where life can be most cheaply supported. Indian and Chinese 
labour will be found, in fact, to be cheaper when occupied in India 
and China than elsewhere. 

In a word, capital must gravitate towards the localities where 
life is most easily sustained. It is now, perhaps, time to deal with 
the objection which takes the form of the question: Is Indian 
labour really cheapest? Will the nett advantage of employing 
Eastern labour be really great enough to draw capital from 
employment in England? Though Indian wages may be 3d. 
and English wages 3s. per diem, it is conceivable that English 
labour, assisted by the local advantages of more effective organiza- 
tion and readier supply of capital, should be more than twelve 
times as productive as the other. This may be so, and may con- 
tinue to be so. We cannot dogmatize. If English labour does 
continue to be twelve times as effective as Indian labour, we have 
nothing to fear. But curiosity will still prompt us to put the 
question: Are we justified in supposing that the full superiority 
of English labour will be maintained ? 

Examining the subject in cool blood, must we not rather look 
forward to a time when the difference in effectiveness of English 
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and Indian labour will be so much diminished that our English 
labourer will no longer be equal to twelve Hindoos, but only to two. 
For we must never forget that the relative effectiveness of labour 
at present is much more due to the advantages in organization, 
and communication, and easy supply of machinery and steam- 
power than to the actual difference in quality of labour-power 
in the English and Indian labourer. That the Englishman, both 
in physical strength, acquired skill, intelligence, and morale, is 
superior to the Hindoo no one will question; but that this supe- 
riority is rightly measured by the difference in wages between 3d. 
and 3s. is not for one moment to be maintained. This being so, 
all our efforts to civilize India, to teach her the arts of industry, 
to develop her factory system by the application of English capital 
and enterprise, to economize the industrial forces of the country 
by improved communications, and lastly to open up the vast 
hidden supplies of coal and iron she possesses, will end by making 
Indian labour much more effective than it has been in the past. 
What will be the consequence of this growing effectiveness of 
Indian labour? Let us assume that, by education and improved 
economy of organization, Indian labour can be raised to half the 
effectiveness of English labour, what effect will the progress have 
on English industry? If English wages remained at 3s. while 
Indian wages stood at 3d., every rise in effectiveness of Indian 
labour would exercise a more powerful attraction upon English 
capital, which would flow with ever-growing facility to the land of 
most profitable investment. This movement of capital would 
signify a diminishing demand for English labour, and an increas- 
ing demand for Indian labour. Therefore Indian wages would 
begin to rise and English wages to fall. As Indian labour became 
more and more effective, and English capital increased in mobility, 
this double process would go on with ever quickening pace. 
Assuming an absolute fluidity in capital, it would not cease until 
an exact equation of productive power, relative to wages, was 
reached ; thatis to say, assuming that noimprovements could make 
Indian labour more than half as effective as English labour, the 
rise of Indian wages and the fall of English wages would proceed 
until the former rose from 3d. per diem to, say, 9d., while the 
latter fell from 3s. to 1s. 6d. If English labour were in fact 
equally fluid with English capital, it would follow every movement 
of the latter. Assuming the perfect indifference and adaptability 
of the ‘‘economic” man as he appeared in the text-books of 
Ricardo and his followers, every migration of English capital to a 
land of cheaper labour and higher profits would draw after it a 
corresponding migration of English labourers. Just as the 
economy of centralized production in Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
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and in the large cities of England, has drained the population of 
neighbouring agricultural districts, so the economy of production 
on Indian soil would draw the labouring population from England. 
If labour must in the long run follow capital, and if capital natu- 
rally seeks investment in localities where life is most easily sus- 
tained, then these lands of cheapest sustenance must, in the long 
run, be the centres of thickest population, and form the workshop of 
the world. The ideal of free trade in capital and labour would map 
out the habitable world according to nett effectiveness of labour, 
and would localize capital and labour in exact proportion to the 
grades of effectiveness in the various localities. Thus the capacity 
for the production of material forms of wealth would ride rough- 
shod over all the higher purposes of life, distributing mankind not 
according to the requirements of moral and intellectual advance, 
or even of aggregate physical well-being, but according to that 
method of division which was conducive to the largest nett aggre- 
gate of wealth. 

This ideal, like most ideals, may never be reached, for it 
assumes a perfect fluidity of both capital and labour. So far as 
capital is concerned, we can see no limits to the increased fluidity. 
But labour is in the long run much less mobile. Local attach- 
ments are so strong that a very substantial gain is required to 
induce emigration even to localities where the conditions of life are 
not widely different from those of the native land. But local 
attachment would not be the chief barrier in such a case as we are 
contemplating. The deepest difference in the flexibility of capital 
and labour lies in the definite character of the latter. Capital is 
protean, it can assume any shape, and live in any climate ; labour, 
embodied in human shapes, is subject to limitations of climate, 
health, food, &c., which render its adaptation to a new local en- 
vironment very slow. Though the wages in India rose to double 
the English standard, the migration of English labourers would 
be very slow. It would probably be easier to learn to live on 
lower wages at home than to adapt life to an Indian or Chinese 
environment. Thus the rapid development of Asia would, at any 
rate for a long time, enable Asiatic labour to gain at the expense 
of European labour. 

But slow, though none the less sure, would be migration of 
labour along the line of least resistance, following the movements 
of capital, to the lands of cheapest subsistence. For though 
the fluidity of capital grows much more rapidly than the fluidity 
of labour, it must be recognized that the decay of customary, 
political, and commercial restraints, the growth of knowledge 
and of facility of communication, which belong to the spirit of 
modern times, increase the adaptability of labour. 
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The “economic” man who, as capitalist, places his capital 
wherever it finds cheapest labour, as labourer, seeks the spot 
where the supply of capital is largest and that of labour smallest, 
is not a mere foolish myth, as modern writers sometimes tell us ; 
he is the business man of the future, the ideal which modern in- 
dustrial conditions are seeking more and more to realise. 

With these conditions we have got to reckon. It is a vital 
question for England. If we leave both capital and labour free to 
enter and leave England as they choose, we must be content to 
look forward to a not distant future when this capital will find its 
most profitable investment outside England, leaving English 
labour to starve, and, driven by starvation, to follow reluctantly in 
the track of migrating capital. If by this time the unity of the 
British Empire has become so vigorous a reality to us that we 
view the shift of trade and population from England to India or 
Egypt with the same indifference with which we have seen the rise 
of Lancashire and the decline of Huntingdonshire, we may await 
with philosophic complacency this working out of economic 
forces. 

It would, however, be safer in so educating our sentiments not 
to confine our sympathies too closely to the limits of the British 
Empire, for though it has been convenient to illustrate cosmic 
movements in trade by a stress upon the competition of England 
with India, it would not do for us to assume that India, supposing 
her economic advantages sufficed to secure her the industrial 
supremacy, would be competent to hold it against the natural 
advantages of China or a developed Africa. In fact, there would be 
no guarantee that trade and population should not pass from the 
British Empire, as we know it now, to lands which lie undeveloped 
in their natural industrial resources. This economic aspect of the 
world’s history is, of course, no new one. The desire for wealth has 
been the direct guiding spirit in all the larger migratory movements 
of history. Driven by the hope of better food or larger trade, races 
have ever been moving in search of those lands, which relatively 
to the condition of known productive arts, yielded the largest nett 
advantages. Why, then, should we disturb ourselves? The 
large historic movements of race and trade have been so slow that 
they concern the individual little more than the still slower geo- 
logic changes which he knows are ever going on. Well, these 
movements have been slow in the past; but there is every reason 
to expect that they will be incomparably faster in the future. The 
inventions of the last century have broken the continuity of all 
previous history, so far as the latter might throw light on the 
pace of modern movements. The rise and fall of nations has been 
slow in the past because the means of effective competition have 
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been slow. Effective competition depends on rapidity of com- 
munication. If we would understand to what degree we may 
expect modern movements, whether in political, social, or com- 
mercial life, to be more rapid than former movements, we must 
compare the pace at which men, goods, news, and ideas can travel 
now with the pace at which they could travel a century ago. 
Bearing this in mind, it is not wholly unreasonable to expect that 
an industrial movement which is barely perceptible in its larger 
outlines to-day may, within a single generation of man, have 
reached a magnitude which will secure for it a leading réle in 
history. If India is really possessed of vast industrial resources 
which are only beginning to be developed, far less than a genera- 
tion will be required to enable it to drain English capital, with the 
effect which we have sketched above. If we are content that the 
seat of industry and of population should be thus transferred, we 
shall look on and drift with the rapid current of economic events. 
If we are not content that England should lose her trade, we shall 
be driven to a policy of Protection. What the nature of this 
policy will be should not be misunderstood. Protectionists of 
to-day are concerned with endeavouring to support home in- 
dustries by keeping out foreign goods. Such a policy will be 
wholly inoperative to prevent the emigration of capital. On the 
contrary, applied to an old country like England, such Protection 
would encourage the alienation of capital. If we should be deter- 
mined to defeat the tendency of trade to leave England and 
seek a land of cheaper subsistence, we shall be compelled to seek 
some means of placing a prohibitive tariff on the migration of 
English capital. 

The practical bearing of our line of argument may be summed 
up as follows. The Free Trade doctrine that capital and labour 
left alone tend to find the most productive employment is quite 
correct. But this consideration provides no guarantee for the con- 
tinuance of trade in any particular country, as, for example, England. 
It also teaches us that in order to maintain the standard of wages 
of labourers, it will not in the long run be sufficient to check the 
free immigration of cheap labour from outside. If it be deemed 
essential that trade should be kept in England, it will eventually 
become necessary to pass not merely an Alien Law which might be 
operative as an early palliative, but to establish a policy of pro- 
hibitive taxation on exported capital, that is to say, on foreign 
investments. 


The greatest of modern explorers is capital; it passes into 
the remotest corners of the world, tapping the earth at every point 
for minerals, testing its fertility and varied capacities of growth, 
gauging the strength, skill, and adaptability of the inhabitants. 
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In proportion as the relative industrial advantages of different 
localities are more widely and exactly known, capital will settle 
down and occupy itself exclusively on those localities where the 
nett economic advantages are greatest. Unless England possesses 
special advantages of soil, climate, position, or race which enable 
her to play the same part in the free competition of the whole 
world as she has hitherto played in the restricted competition of 
a few advanced nationalities occupying the best known bits of 
earth, she has nothing to hope for in the future of commerce. 
Her success in the past furnishes absolutely no guarantee for the 
future. It is, in fact, primdé facie, improbable that the free world- 
wide explorations of capital will leave England in her place of 
vantage. 

If it be not India, it will be some other land of rich soil and 
easy subsistence which will drain our capital and trade. Should 
we decline to protect our country against the alienation of capital, 
and, preferring to let trade take its course, move along with it, 
another century may see England the retreat for the old age of a 
small aristocracy of millionaires, who will have made their money 
where labour was cheapest, and return to spend it where life is 
pleasantest. No productive work will be possible in England, but 
such labour as is required for personal service will be procurable 
at a cheap rate, owing to the reluctance of labour to keep pace 
with the migration of capital. Thus, without any wild stretch of 
imagination, we may look forward to a revived feudalism, in which 
the industrial baron will rule with that absolute sway which wealth 
must exercise over poverty, the more sentimental or less adven- 
turous menials who shall cling to their old country in preference 
to following into India, China, or Heaven knows where, the march 
of emancipated capital. 


Joun A. Hopson. 
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THE ABDICATION OF MRS. 


GRUNDY. 


Ir has been computed, I believe, by a careful statistician, that on 
the morning of Wednesday the 26th of November 1890 no fewer 
than 62,000 men, most of them of middle age and grave appear- 
ance, grasped each other’s hands with words of solemn congratula- 
tion on the contents of a certain column in the newspapers of the 
day. It is further estimated that upwards of a million others in 
various parts of England either openly expressed themselves in 
like manner to their households, or secretly experienced—though 
as to these, of course, the collection of statistics has been difficult 
—the same emotions. Is it necessary to say what were the printed 
words which thus stirred the great heart of so respectable a frac- 
tion of our adult male population? I hope it is not; for the 
date in question ought to be imprinted in letters of fire on the 
memory of every man among us, and should be as inseparably 
associated with the never-to-be-forgotten event that signalized it, 
as is the 18th of June 1815 with the Battle of Waterloo, and the 
29th (or is it the 28th) of December 1809 with the birth of Mr. 
Gladstone. Again I hope that I need not say what was the 
announcement which made the 27th of last November a red-letter 
day in the “history of the human spirit”; but, to be on the safe 
side, I will. It was an announcement by which the statesman whose 
name has just been mentioned performed, in the presence of his 
countrymen, a ceremony as memorable as the incident of his own 
birth. In a word, it was the publication of the letter wherein Mr. 
Gladstone indissolubly united Morality and Politics by declaring 
that the “‘ continuance” of Mr. Parnell, “at the present moment,” 
in the leadership of the Irish Party would reduce his own - 
leadership ‘‘ almost to a nullity.” 

This was the sacred event which caused the hand-squeezings 
and the interchange of congratulations, in voices broken with 
manly emotion, among the 62,000; this it was which evoked the 
equally sincere if less effusive demonstrations of the million and 
odd. For these are they who have always perceived that, in the 
words of Mr. Reginald Brett, ‘‘ the interweaving of morality with 
national politics has been a task congenial to the nature of Mr. 
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Gladstone,” and that ‘‘ under his guidance the English-speaking 
races have made marked progress towards a higher civilization.” 
And, seeing that morality means sexual morality—that, indeed, 
there is not, nor ever has been, any other kind of morality—they 
naturally saw in Mr. Gladstone’s letter a most notable and 
important piece of the “interweaving” aforesaid, and rejoiced 
mightily at it, as promoting a progress something more than 
“marked ’’—a progress of the English-speaking races by leaps 
and bounds towards that “ higher civilization” of which Mr. Brett 
speaks. 

Morality means sexual morality only. Virtue is the virtue of con- 
tinence alone. To ‘‘interweave morality with politics” means to 
insist that no man shall be accepted as a political leader who does 
not practise the virtue of continence—or, at least, who is caught 
practising the vice of incontinence. To ‘‘make marked progress 
towards a higher civilization ”’ means to insist more peremptorily 
and inflexibly than our fathers used to insist (our wretched grand- 
fathers did not insist at all) that men who wish to be permitted to 
lead in politics must positively not allow themselves to be so 
caught. It is not necessary to hold any particular views on any 
other point of ethics—if, indeed, there be any other point. A 
politician may be a liar, a procurer of murder and outrage, an 
organizer of conspiracies to defraud, an inventor and patron of a 
system of cruel oppression and intimidation : yet it will neverthe- 
less mark a fresh stage in our “‘ progress towards a higher civili- 
zation ’’ to aid and abet his acts in all these capacities, so long as 
he is ‘‘pure.”* To be pure means for a politician to have kept 
himself, in one respect, and one only, ‘‘ unspotted from the world ”’; 
and lest it should be supposed that the second branch of the Apos- 
tolic definition of righteousness need be adopted along with the first, 
I hasten to add that it is by no means necessary for him to “ visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” So far from this, it 
is even possible for a ‘‘ pure’’ politician to assist without blame in 
increasing their number (in Ireland), and to grumble if they are 
compensated for their bereavement out of the county cess. The 
purity, in short, of the modern politician is a quality which has 
absolutely nothing to do with cleanliness of the hands. These 
may be soiled as much as he pleases, either with the dirt of 
dishonesty or the stain of blood. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the foregoing remarks are 

* T have ventured to fix Mr. Brett with these definitions of his phrases, because I 
have been unable to discover anything that Mr. Gladstone has done for the “ inter- 
weaving,” or ‘‘ guidance,” as aforesaid, except drum, or endeavour to drum, Mr. 
Parnell out of politics. But it is to the credit of Mr. Brett’s good sense—though to 


the discredit of his logic—that elsewhere in the article from which I quote he seems to 
regard sexual continence as not absolutely co-extensive with ‘‘ morality.” 
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designed to prepare the way for an analysis of that much-debated 
organism, ‘‘ the Nonconformist conscience.” Nothing is further 
from my thoughts than to enter upon any such investigation. In 
the first place, I must be allowed to say—in the name, surely, 
of many other students of the moral pathology of politics— 
that one is rather disposed to resent the pretensions of Noncon- 
formists to have been the first to develop this morbid psychological 
growth. They are not really the “ interesting case” that they ima- 
gine themselves ; for all those who have taken careful clinical notes 
at St. Stephen’s Hospital for Obscure Diseases of the ‘Brain and 
Heart, at once recognized their symptoms as pointing merely to 
an aggravated form of “‘ Gladstonitis.” In this complaint, as has 
been recently pointed out, an entirely insensitive condition of one 
side of the conscience is accompanied by marked hyperesthesia on 
the other; and the fact is that quite an abundance of cases of 
this malady have presented themselves among not Nonconformist 
only, but also Anglican members of the Gladstonite party during 
the last four years. Hence I should be disposed in any case to 
challenge the claim of the political Dissenter to have invented a 
new moral disease, and shall strongly object to referring in future 
to the complaint of ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience,” as we do to that 
of ‘‘clergyman’s sore throat.” But a still better reason for 
declining any examination of this phenomenon is that it has been 
so amply investigated already. We have surely had enough 
*‘ demonstration ” of the curious fact that the organ of the moral 
sense, among a certain class of persons who have always boasted 
of its high development and specialization in their case, is com- 
pletely irresponsive to ethical impressions, and destitute of the 
sense of right and wrong—at least, as possessed by other less 
highly developed and specialized intelligences—with respect to at 
least two large domains of conduct. Let any further “ papers” 
which may be ready for communication on the subject be ‘‘ taken as 
read,” and let me assume, for the purposes of the brief observa- 
tions which I ask leave to make on another though not unrelated 
subject, that the narrow range of human action upon which this 
singular organ is able to exercise its functions constitutes the whole, 
instead of only a part, of the material of ethics. In other words, let 
us suppose modern Biblical criticism to have ascertained (it has 
already performed some feats almost as remarkable) that at least 
four out of the Ten Commandments—to wit, the sixth, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth—are spurious and late additions to the original 
Tables of the Law. Let us further suppose that all the moral 
philosophers, from the earliest to the latest, have been in error in 
supposing that the subject-matter of these interpolated injunc- 
tions is of any ethical significance whatsoever. Let us, in a word, 
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assume that obedience to the Seventh Commandment in particular, 
and in general the observance of strict chastity in the relations 
between the sexes, constitute together the sum total of all 
morality. 

These, then, being the assumptions—and it must be remem- 
bered that they are not mere arbitrary paradoxes, but are abso- 
lutely required to justify the position of the “ moralists’” with 
whom we are just now concerned—one would certainly expect that 
an ethical creed so intense if narrow, so fervently held if so 
singularly limited, would leave a deep impress of itself on the 
manners of contemporary society. One has indeed a sort of right to 
expect this ; because the appeal of our moralists is distinctly social 
and not sectarian in its character, and they loudly profess to have 
received both the precepts and the sanction of their ethics from 
the community. The Rev. Boanerges Bangbarrel, that burning 
and shining light of the Justified Hot-Gospellers, and Mr. Snippet, 
of Paste and Scissors, are not in the least anxious to pose as a 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busy and a Habbakuk Fight-the-good-fight 
among a nation of sinners. They are not at all disposed to talk 
as those who take up their parable to a wicked and adulterous 
generation seeking a sign. Flattering as such a réle might be to 
their self-righteousness, it would be far too mortifying to their 
self-importance. To be a voice crying in the wilderness is to be 
interesting but not influential, and the heads of this sort of 
gentlemen are always fully occupied by the consciousness that 
they are “‘ born leaders of men.’”’ The morality that they preach, 
therefore, is before all things a public and not an esoteric creed. 
They are interpreters of the voice of the nation, and not that of 
any religious sect or social or political clique. It is the People, 
with a large P,—this, and no smaller body, who have reduced the 
Decalogue from ten clauses to one, and declared that honesty, 
humanity,’ justice, respect for law and life and liberty and the 
rights of others are but as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal 
without (not charity, indeed: far from it, but) chastity. It is 
according to them, no mere stratum of lower middle class Dissent 
that is veined with this belief; it permeates the entire ‘ forma- 
tion” of society, with the exception'of its very lowest deposits of 
ignorance and barbarism, and its “‘ top dressing” of aristocratic 
idleness and profligacy. The great body of the upper middle 
classes, they would tell us, hold it; the liberal professions, the 
minor country gentry, the higher mercantile and commercial 
orders. As to the better class of artizans, they, of course, 
are sound throughout, uncorrupted and incorruptible guar- 
dians of social purity, and stern and implacable champions 
of domestic virtue. In short, the advance of the nation in 
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respect of this matter has, if we are to believe the Reve- 
rend Gentleman and the Able Editor, been general: the 
whole phalanx of society, deducting only the laggards on 
the left wing of Ignorance, and the stragglers on the right 
wing of Idleness, has moved on together. A moral code which 
was once the almost exclusive possession of a single section of the 
people, and associated with a narrow religious creed, has been 
adopted by the community without distinction of rank, or faith, 
or calling. The leaven of Puritanism has leavened the lump, 
while parting with its special sectarian acidity in the operation. 
Continence, even to the point of asceticism, has become as univer- 
sally recognized an obligation of the humane life as the restraint 
of other appetites once freely and almost without reproach in- 
dulged in even by persons of position and refinement. ‘‘ Chastity ”’ 
has really at last been placed on a level with “‘ temperance” and 
‘“‘ soberness,” its associates in the Church Catechism; and any 
lapse from it is coming, if it has not already come, to be regarded 
as no less discreditable to the persons guilty of it than would be 
one of those bouts of drunkenness which were regarded as such 
venial peccadilloes by an earlier generation. 

Of course even the Reverend Gentleman and the Able 
Editor do not go so far as to assert that this ideal has been actually 
realized among us; but they and their disciples unmistakably 
indicate, and sometimes expressly declare, that this is the acknow- 
ledged ideal of contemporary society, and, what is more, that 
contemporary society is making visible progress towards its 
realization. Well, if that be so, we should expect, as has been 
said, to find that this inward process of self-purification would 
have deeply impressed, and be still deeply impressing itself, on 
the external surface of our manners. Their “ very face” would, 
with ‘‘ change of heart,” have changed. It would, for instance, 
be reasonable to look for a stricter rule of propriety in the matter 
of social converse, for a more austerely “‘ virtuous” tone in our 
literature of fiction, for the exercise of a severer censorship over 
our comic drama, and generally for the observance of a higher 
standard of decorum in our public entertainments. The secular 
insurrection against Mrs. Grundy would have been pacified at 
last: and not so much by the forcible subjugation of her so-called 
subjects as by their willing and even enthusiastic submission. 
Petitions for the pardon of past levities of speech, and laxities of 
behaviour, would pour in from all quarters upon the revered 
matron; and, indeed, it is even conceivable that unless she herself 
moved with the times, she might find herself waited upon at no 
distant date by a strong deputation of her faithful lieges, who 
would implore her, Grundid ipsa grundiores, to raise higher a 
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standard of decorum which the rapid progress of modern society 
had outgrown. 

If this is what we might expect to happen as regards the 
usages of ‘propriety,’ and the etiquette of social intercourse 
between the two sexes, we should surely be warranted in antici- 
pating as remarkable an improvement in the department of letters. 
The peaceful triumph of Mrs. Grundy would have been followed 
by as mild but as decisive a victory for the Young Person. Art 
would have capitulated, not perhaps without a struggle, but still 
unconditionally at last. Or, if any artist still held out, and still 
asserted the right of Fiction to deal with subjects unsuited to the 
consideration of the Young Person, the works of such artists would, 
at any rate, be most carefully kept from falling into the Young 
Person’s hands. 

As to the drama, and theatrical or spectacular entertainments 
in general, the change to be looked for would be even more pro- 
nounced. In the play-house the Young Person has to run her 
chance—unless, indeed, she be protected by the methods of 
Paterfamilias in that undoubtedly funny but lamentably flippant 
Palais Royal farce, Le Roi Candaule; and sometimes the chance 
has fallen out adversely to her. There was a time, in fact, when he 
who took the Young Person to a farcical comedy gave hostages to 
Momus, so to speak; but certainly we should expect that if any 
mischief resulted in these purer days from the giving of such a 
pledge, the indignation excited would be great. One can well 
imagine, for instance, that the Examiner of Plays would hear of 
it with remarkable promptitude, and that passionate remonstrances 
would be addressed to him for having sanctioned the representation 
of a play which revealed the existence of actions and passions 
entirely foreign to the innocent experiences of a school-girl. 

But if the foregoing paragraphs correctly sum up the expecta- 
tions which our moralists of the conventicle and the chair 
editorial seem to encourage us in entertaining, what about their 
fulfilment ? Do the manners of society testify as a matter of 
fact to that extraordinary purification of morals which is sup- 
posed to be otherwise demonstrated by the fact that the Seventh 
Commandment has eaten up all the rest? The conversation at a 
contemporary dinner-table, the character of the novel on a con- 
temporary drawing-room table, the plot and dialogue of a farcical 
comedy, latest style, the costumes and humours of burlesque, jin 
de sitcle—would all or any of these things suggest the peaceful 
victory, the at last unchallenged supremacy of Mrs. Grundy, and 
the willing submission of those who have so long rebelled against 
her rule? Or would they rather point to the despairing abdication 
of that once despotic Queen of the Proprieties, and her retirement 
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to some Island of the Blest and Well-behaved, where her word 
would again be law, and where every act and ceremony of social 
life would be performed, as heretofore in England, under an abiding 
sense of her presence and in a spirit of the profoundest reverence 
for her unchangeable commands? Appearances are, perhaps, 
more than usually deceptive in matters of this kind, and the 
danger of hasty generalization, from instances numerically in- 
adequate or imperfectly typical, is no doubt greater here than 
elsewhere. Yet I cannot but think that on the question above 
formulated—the question whether Mrs. Grundy has brought the 
rebels to her footstool, or has herself descended from her throne, 
has ‘‘stepped down and out,” to use the terse and graphic 
American equivalent for complete and humiliating abdication— 
not even the most careful of observers and most scientifically- 
minded of theorizers would hesitate to say that a survey of con- 
temporary society recommends the latter hypothesis far more 
powerfully to our acceptance than the former. 

What, for instance, is to be said of the conventional restraints 
and reticences of modern polite conversation? Or do any such 
restraints and reticences any longer exist? That there is con- 
siderably wider latitude than formerly in the choice of subjects 
will hardly be disputed. Take, for example, the proceedings of 
the tribunal presided over with such dignity and wisdom for so 
many years by the distinguished lawyer who has just been elevated 
to the rank of a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. Those of us who 
are old enough to be able to say of the Court for Matrimonial 
Causes, as Grattan said of Irish legislative independence, that 
we ‘‘ stood by its cradle,” though we can hardly hope to add here- 
after, like him, that we ‘‘ followed its hearse,’’ will remember that 
for many years of its history the matters of litigation in that 
remarkable forum were not usually treated as subjects for con- 
versation in a mixed company. If a case happened to be 
attracting an exceptional amount of attention (and only then, be 
it observed, on condition that its claim to notice consisted in the 
prominence or importance of the parties to it, and not merely in 
the scandalous nature of its details), it was permitted to the “‘ not 
too young young man’”’ to dip into it, with careful observance of the 
caution given in the Baptismal rubric—that is to say, ‘‘ discreetly and 
warily,” in the presence of decent and honourable matrons. But 
now? Why, now, the sensational divorce case of the day is almost 
as legitimate a topic as the new novel—which, indeed, may deal, 
as like as not, with the same class of subject in a serious spirit— 
or the latest comedy, which, again, may not improbably treat the 
same eternal motif from its humorous side. If, however, the com- 
parison with the novel and the play be, on the ground of this 
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identity of topic, deemed insufficiently enlightening, let us note 
that the divorcée designate (it would be highly convenient, for 
conversational purposes, to have some one word corresponding in 
the opposite order of thought to fiancée, to describe the inchoate 
stage of unmarrying), especially if her case is of a very startling 
character, or she has “‘ broken the record”’ as regards number of 
co-respondents, is quite as freely canvassed in these days, and with 
as little regard to the composition of the audience, as a new 
prima donna would have been discussed a generation ago. It is 
true that the “elegy on the unfortunate lady” is commonly pro- 
nounced by one of her compeers in age and status, and that none 
but the stolate take part in the discussion which ensues. There 
is not yet liberty to Miss Ingenua Snowdrop, etat 17, and eman- 
cipated only last week from the authority of the Pension Pain- 
beeurré, to discuss the very serious character of the evidence 
against the respondent, or to praise the remarkably eloquent 
speech of Thumper, Q.C., in opening the case for the petitioner. 
But that, no doubt, will come in time. Ingenua has abundant 
opportunities of watching the whole performance closely, and any 
one who watches her can see that she avails herself of them. 
Attendit Thymele : Thymele tune rustica discit. Of course there are 
households where these opportunities are denied to her; that only 
means that the race of old-fashioned people is not quite extinct. But 
it is impossible, I fear, to deny that the exceptions in question are 
but too rare already, and are becoming rarer every day. Indeed, 
the doings of Lothario the Gay are now-a-days occasionally dis- 
cussed in drawing-rooms, even before they land that dashing 
personage in the Divorce Court or other civil or criminal tribunal. 
‘Oral and literary license are thus enabled to keep each other in 
-countenance—the former denouncing the prudery of reticence on 
matters which are being published in delectable wealth of detail 
in the daily newspapers, while the latter asks ironically what 
would be gained by not publishing full particulars of an affair 
which everybody has been talking about. 

I have not the least intention of entangling myself in the good 
old quarrel over the ‘‘ whether” and “what” of the question 
of reporting unedifying cases in the matrimonial and other 
courts; but if the impressive plea of the “‘ public interest’’ is to 
avail for the defence of the present system, we must take the 
bane with the blessing. And there is no denying that that 
system does allow considerable room for playing the game of 
battledore with the shuttlecock of responsibility. It is true that 
what is read in private is not so significant an index of manners— 
whatever it may be of morals—as what is said in public; and 
there is no imperative obligation upon us to discuss everything 
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that appears in the newspapers. Still, one cannot but be con- 
scious of some hypocrisy in frowning down any reference, in the 
presence of Ingenua, to a cause célébre of which that young person 
will find an ample report on the drawing-room table, and a report 
so sandwiched amid a variety of innocent matter that she can 
study it without any of the compromising consequences attendant 
on the public perusal of a too doubtful—or too little doubtful— 
yellow French novel. A soberer and less voyant, a less con- 
spicuous and less accusing cover for this class of volumes is almost 
as much needed by ladies of our own day, and for much the same 
purpose, as the mask that concealed the faces of their foremothers 
in the theatres of the Restoration. 

It is not, however, always deemed necessary, as has been said, 
to await the appearance of Lovelace in one of the law courts of 
the country in order to discuss his delightful wickedness. What 
would that reine déchue, whose deposition I have ventured to 
record, have said to the fact that the word “lover” (I mean as 
opposed to husband, the word as used in the sense of the French 
amant de Madame Chose, and ami de Monsieur Chose) is heard now 
and then at the present day in our drawing-rooms, and that even 
in disregard of the sacred presence of the Young Person? It 
may be that her deposed majesty would trouble herself less about 
this than about what she considers more important points (for 
the royal lady’s forte is not subtlety or strength of imagination) ; 
but those who feel that the meaning and the suggestion of social 
facts are of considerably more importance than their bulk, will 
perhaps think that if the “lover” in the above sense of the word 
ever comes to take a recognized place in conversation as one of 
the “stock characters” of the drama of real life, the fact will 
have a good deal of sinister meaning. 

As to the drama of theatrical life, the position therein of this 
fascinating personage is getting to be quite as well established on 
the English stage as it has been for a longer time on the theatre of 
our nearest neighbours. He is becoming as familiar, if not so com- 
manding and triumphant, a figure here as he is in France. In this 
country he is not permitted to be so successful ; his bonnes fortunes 
exist only in promise, and in most cases do not allow him to realize 
them. Generally, I imagine, it is the ingenious English adapter 
who dashes the cup from his seductive lips; but it is to be 
supposed that unless the ingenious English adapter did this of his 
own free will, the Examiner of Plays would deem it his duty to 
insist upon it. Sometimes, it is true, an English drama, ori- 
ginal or adapted, is made to turn upon the fact of successful 
siege having been laid to a wife’s virtue; but in such cases it is 
usually supposed to have happened twenty years before the play 
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begins, which of course makes all the difference. For this “ class 
of cases,” as the lawyers say, we of course have dramatic prece- 
dents handed down to us from a severer age—notably the gloomy 
Stranger, lately revived by way of heroic experiment by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. Those, however, who plead the vogue of Kotze- 
bue’s drama as a proof that we are only following the customs of 
our fathers in this matter, may appropriately be reminded that the 
excellent Mrs. Hannah More was profoundly shocked at its ethical 
tendency, and seemed to be of opinion that it shook domestic 
morality to its very foundations. Now-a-days it can hardly be said 
to have a discoverable ‘‘ tendency” of any kind, unless it be a 
tendency to subject the oscillatory muscles to an unusual strain, 
and to inspire kindlier thoughts of the impetuous young homicide, 
Sand. Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner; but no one now 
living can measure the provocation of having the author of the 
Stranger for a contemporary. The drama of to-day, in so far 
as it deals seriously with the subject of conjugal infidelity, must 
be admitted to treat it in a more natural and impressive, and not 
any more demoralizing a manner than the drama of the past. 
We might fairly refer Mrs. Grundy, if she were still with us, to the 
spiritual ancestress, whose opinion of a popular play of her own 
day has just been cited. We should thus secure whatever benefit 


is to be derived from the argument that we are no worse than our 
fathers. 


But we should be found mute in the presence of Mrs. More 
the younger, and should not for a moment dare attempt to 
shelter ourselves behind the ample skirts of Mrs. More the elder, 
if we were called upon to undertake the defence of our contem- 
porary Comic Muse ; for it is impossible, I think, to deny that the 
manners of this lady—or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say her views of life, seem borrowed from a period which pre- 
ceded that of Celebs in Search of a Wife by a hundred years. 
Thalia of the nineteenth century has distinct affinities, traceable 
by anyone who cares to penetrate even an inch below the surface, 
with the zoneless young woman who was courted by Congreve and 
Vanburgh. Not, of course, that she expresses herself with the 
same freedom: that would never be permitted in these days, espe- 
cially as the mask for ladies has gone out of fashion. But her 
way of looking at matters, more especially matters touching the 
conjugal relation, is much more like that which prevailed under 
the last Stuarts than any which has gained footing on our stage 
at any time since Mr. Steele attempted to put Jeremy Collier’s 
precepts into practice, and to- ‘‘ write a Comedy in the Severity he 
required.” Nor is it surprising that this should be so; for the 
conditions of the Restoration era have to some extent, and in an 
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inverted fashion, reproduced themselves in our own day. The 
Caroline dramatist, whose wit was of native growth, was accused 
of having borrowed from French Society that license of manners 
which his plays exhibited. Now-a-days the origin of the two 
qualities is exactly reversed. The Victorian dramatist gets the 
license of his plays from an English official, and imports his wit 
from France. Being French wit it has the characteristics natural 
to that quality among a race which, to name no other distinctive 
fact in their history, never knew what it was to pass under the 
gloomy spell of a Puritan movement. In other words, the wit of 
France finds the material of its exercise in the incidents which 
seemed so frankly diverting to our own Elizabethans, unwitting 
or contemptuous of the beginnings of Puritanism. To the Palais 
Royal playwright the deceived husband is almost as wholly ridiculous 
as he was to Ben Jonson and Fletcher before the conquest and 
reign of the saints, or to Etherege and Wycherley after the over- 
throw of the saintly rule. The only difference—and of course it 
accounts for some loss of piquancy in the modern French drama— 
is that France has no saints to ridicule. When Jonson laughs 
his great laugh at Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, there is a touch of 
the tragi-comic in the thought that the tribe of those despised 
snufflers were so soon destined to gag and bind that company 
of irreverent jesters; and we feel moved to tell Ben to 


laugh his fill while he may, since the day was coming 
when the sanctified butts of his satire would teach him 


and his like the only laughter that they themselves had ever 
understood — that which agitates, to use the familiar phrase, 
“the wrong side of the mouth.” But if the French dramatist 
has no Puritanism to sharpen his wit on in his own country, 
he makes as merry over the things that Puritanism considers 
serious asif he had. And the English maker of farce-comedies 
borrows his fun persistently from the French. Of course he Bowd- 
lerizes, or goes through the form of Bowdlerizing it. Where the 
Parisian playwright chuckles openly over the elderly husband sup- 
planted by the youthful lover, or (alas!) the wife deceived by the 
faithless husband, the English adapter is careful to give his 
audience an excuse for their mirth by converting matrimonial mis- 
conduct into matrimonial misunderstanding. We do not, we could 
not, laugh at anything so serious as a breach of the marriage vow. 
The very idea is too dreadful. Far be it from us even to smile at 
anything worse than the unfounded suspicion on the part of 
husband or wife that that is the offence which wife or husband 
has committed, or than the grotesque and lively complications to 
which—on the stage—such unfounded suspicions invariably give 
rise. There is no reason, again, why a virtuous audience should 
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have any misgivings as to the lawfulness of its amusement over that 
much employed “‘ mute person,” or, at any rate, inarticulate person, 
of farce-comedy, the baby of doubtful parentage: provided always 
that the question of its paternity is ultimately settled on such 
terms—well, on such terms that no application could be made to a 
bench of justices for an affiliation order. In short, while the 
French dramatist undisguisedly regards adultery and other forms 
of sexual incontinence as funny, the English dramatist, which is 
to say the English public, holds that, serious as these things are, 
an abundance of fun may be derived from making believe that 
they have taken place, and watching the evolution of a three-act 
play, the characters in which behave, down to its last five minutes, 
exactly as they would behave if the make-believe were the truth. 
Would Mrs. Grundy, if she could return, or will she, if she ever 
does return, from exile, approve of this light-minded variety of the 
modern drama? What would she, or will she, say—for we are by 
no means sure that there will not be a restoration of her ancien 
régime—to those critics who quarrel with each other as to the 
extent to which they have respectively bestowed approbation or re- 
proof upon what are called “suggestive,” meaning indecent, “lines,” 
and who casually dismiss our more enterprising importations from 
the Palais Royal, by calmly describing them as “ irresponsible 
farces’’? Irresponsible! One can almost see the look of horror 
with which she would contemplate the subversive doctrine that 
the responsibility for the observance of propriety can be shifted 
from the shoulders not only of the playwright himself but of the 
play. I confine myself to wondering what would be her attitude 
towards the “ light-minded”’ description of dramatic entertain- 
ment, because I simply dare not consider her in relation to the 
*‘light-heeled”’ variety. With what stupefaction—“ how silently 
and with how wan a face ’’—like the moon in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
sonnet, would she have watched that gradual ebb, so to speak, of 
the burlesque actress’s nether garments, which has now left such 
an expanse of once hidden shore uncovered! With what feelings 
would she have studied those revivals of Scholastic disputations 
on the ‘Infinitely Little,’—the occasional discussion as to the 
amount of clothing which Terpsichore of the Foot-lights does 
or does not enjoin (or forbid) her votaresses to wear! Or that 
amazing correspondence in a theatrical newspaper as to whether 
a certain heroine of burlesque was or was not justified in dis- 
carding ‘“‘trunks”: a claim which on a first impression of 
that word’s meaning, and in view of the scantiness of her ward- 
robe, seemed eminently reasonable, but which turned out to refer 
to a question whether the primitive simplicity of silk-fleshings 
should be sophisticated by the superaddition of any looser garment 
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whatsoever. The lady, if I remember rightly, rebuked the igno- 
rance of censors who seemed not to know that in these matters an 
actress was “entirely in the hands of the costumier ”—a position 
more helpless than that of our First Mother, who had at least 
‘a say” as to the cut and dimensions of those articles which have 
given their name to a certain rare and famous edition of the 
English Bible. But conceive Mrs. Grundy’s views as to the 
decorum of a public entertainment which could incidentally give 
rise to such a question ! 

It is very far from the purpose with which these remarks have 
been set down to found upon them any inference unfavourable to 
the morals of the present day as compared with those of preceding 
periods. That increased refinement of manners is no necessary 
index to a proportionate improvement in morals is a commonplace 
of observation. The excellent old lady, Sir Walter Scott’s friend, 
who returned him a volume she had borrowed from him—of Mrs. 
Behn’s or another—with an expression of surprise that books 
which she had read without a blush at twenty should shock her at 
seventy, resumed in her own person the experience of society at 
large. It would be ridiculous to say that this blameless gentle- 
woman was less “ moral” in her girlhood than her old age; and 
it may be just as absurd to institute a like comparison between 
the two ‘‘ periods’ which corresponded respectively with these 
stages in her life. On the other hand, it is certainly no part of 
my case to endeavour to show that the contrary event has hap- 
pened, and that that increased freedom of manners which is 
implied in Mrs. Grundy’s abdication points to any real decline in 
morality. Probably the morality of any one modern age is very 
much like that of any other; and if the foregoing observations 
point to the conclusion that the morals of the closing century—as 
distinct from its manners, which are in some respects more lax—are 
not remarkably higher than those of our fathers, that is enough. 
The burden of such proof as is needed to overthrow this con- 
clusion rests exclusively on the shoulders of the Rev. Boanerges 
Bangbarrel and Mr. Snippet. 

H. D. Tra. 


THE BEHRING’S SEA QUESTION. 


A stupy at the present moment of the Behring’s Sea Question in 
its main facts and issues is not only interesting in itself and 
conducive to sound knowledge, but helps to dispel a good deal of 
misconception and exaggeration which are not confined to the 
other side of the Atlantic. Although no doubt the issues are logically 
and ultimately resolvable into one, namely, What are the rights 
of the United States in Behring’s Sea? the diplomatists and 
ministers conducting the negotiations found that the likeliest way 
of arriving at a settlement—practical, amicable, and enduring—was 
to divide the subject into two main questions, each distinct and 
independent. First, whether the action of the United States in 
causing British vessels engaged in hunting the fur-seal in Behring’s 
Sea to be arrested and detained was legal and justifiable; and, 
secondly, whether it is necessary or expedient by international regu- 
lations to establish a close season in order to save a species 
valuable to mankind from extermination. With regard to the 
first question, an understanding was arrived at between the two 
Governments some time ago, that it was a proper subject to be 
determined by arbitration. In the event of its being found by the 
arbitrator that, under the circumstances existing at the time, the 
Government of the United States was justified in the action taken, 
the subsidiary but nevertheless considerable question of the claims 
for damages in respect of the seizures would logically disappear, 
ipso facto; but it has been admitted that there might remain 
equitable grounds for compensation to private individuals who had 
acted bond fide in the belief that they were exercising lawful 
rights. In the event of a finding adverse to the United States, 
there would remain the ascertainment of the amount of damages 
due, and this would be determined in accordance with principles 
which are familiar in every-day commercial life. The real trouble 
is in connection with the second question. By virtue of its 
possession of the seal islands, and by force of certain alleged 
treaty rights, the Government of the United States has put 
forward a claim to special and exclusive jurisdiction in the 
waters of Behring’s Sea, and this claim Great Britain, as guardian 
of the interests of her colonial subjects on the Pacific sea-board, 
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and in harmony with principles of international law, has refused 
to concede. Great Britain has again and again declared her desire 
and anxiety to adopt whatever measures shall be proved to be 
necessary for the due protection of seal-life, and to enforce them 
upon her subjects, but she is not willing to consent to an arrange- 
ment by which marine sealing would be prohibited during that 
entire portion of the year when the seal, according to its nomadic 
habits, is in the wide waters of Behring’s Sea; while American 
subjects would be free to kill the animal in any numbers on the 
islands, where the rights of the United States are unquestioned 
and unquestionable. That is what the claim of the United States 
comes to, and it is upon this issue that the possibility of danger 
arises. 

What is the case of Great Britain with reference to the events 
of the last five years? During that time, or, more strictly, during 
the years 1886, 1887, and 1889, British vessels engaged in seal- 
hunting in Behring’s Sea, outside the recognized territorial 
limits of a marine league from the shore, have been arrested and 
searched by American cruisers, their papers and equipments 
seized, their catch of skins confiscated, their voyage broken up, 
and in some cases the master and mate of the vessel subjected to 
fine and imprisonment. These acts have been committed and 
repeated under the authority and in execution of municipal laws 
of the United States—laws which, as England contends, have 
no efficacy or operation for other than American subjects and upon 
other than American territories, certainly not for foreigners upon 
the high seas. Apart from the point of international law, the 
interests involved are of considerable magnitude, having, indirectly, 
bearings of wide practical importance. A few facts will serve to 
illustrate this. 

Hunting of the fur-seal is carried on to-day almost exclusively 
in Behring’s Sea. The seals caught elsewhere are inconsiderable 
in quantity and they are less valuable in quality. Scarcely a 
century ago fur-bearing seals existed in vast numbers on many of 
the coasts and islands of the Southern Ocean, Juan Fernandez, 
Chili, the Falkland Islands, Prince Edward’s Island, some parts of 
Australia, Antipodes Island, and many more, mostly within our 
dominions or within British influence. All possessed ‘‘ rookeries,”’ 
or breeding-places of seals. Owing to causes which it is not 
necessary to discuss now, the species has practically disappeared 
from those habitats or are found in such reduced numbers that it. 
is no longer worth while to visit the localities, and so it comes 
about that the only place in the globe where fur-seal hunting can 
now be carried on profitably is Behring’s Sea. Of the annual 
yield of the fur-seal fisheries of the world, estimated at between 
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192,000 and 200,000 skins, 180,000 are obtained on the Pribyloff 
Islands and the Commander Islands, in Behring’s Sea. From the 
report for 1889, the last issued, of the Canadian Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, there were caught by Canadian vessels 
during the season, off the coasts of British Columbia and in Beh- 
ring’s Sea, 29,570 seals, representing a value, at 10 dollars per 
skin, of 295,700 dollars. The most part of this annual produce is 
shipped to London for sale and manufacture, affording employ- 
ment in the metropolis for a large amount of capital and means 
of subsistence to some 10,000 people, many of whom are skilled 
workmen earning wages up to £3 per week. 

In this industry, too, the United States Treasury is directly 
interested. When Russia sold the territories of Alaska to the 
United States for £1,450,000, by the treaty of purchase Behring’s 
Sea, with its islands, was parcelled out between the two Powers, 
the Pribyloff group falling to the lot of the latter. On these small 
and barren islands are situated the famous “ rookeries.” Thither 
every year, in the early summer, the fur-seal flocks in fabulous 
numbers, variously estimated at from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000. 
Shortly after the purchase, the Treasury Department and Congress 
were aroused to the necessity of measures to preserve this valuable 
property, and an Act was passed declaring the seal islands a 
Governmental reservation. In 1870 Congress passed an Act, 
under the provisions of which a lease of the islands was granted to 
the Alaska Commercial Company for twenty years at a rental of 
55,000 dollars a year, and a royalty of 2 dollars 62 cents. per skin, 
the take to be limited to 100,000 male skins a year. It is cal- 
culated that the company during those years has paid annually to 
the United States Treasury 315,000 dollars, which, after paying 
all the expenses of the territory, represents more than 4 per cent. 
per annum on the purchase-money paid to Russia. Taking into 
account the sums received from customs duties on Alaskan-dressed 
seal-skins imported from |EKurope, a report of Congress for 1888 
makes the calculation that the amount received by the United 
States Government on account of this industry considerably ex- 
ceeds the whole sum paid to Russia for the territory. The lease 
having expired last year, a new lease was entered into with new 
lessees, under which, it is stated, the annual revenue, on the basis 
of 100,000 seals per annum, will be about 1,000,000 dollars instead 
of the 315,000 dollars directly paid hitherto. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the United States Treasury has a direct and substantial 
interest in the matter. As to its lessee, the Alaska Commercial 
Company became a powerful and wealthy corporation, having 
strong political influence, not only at the Treasury but also in 
Congress. By reason of this influence, and its lease from the 
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United States Government, it monopolized the entire fur-trade of 
Alaska, while by virtue of alliances with lessees of the seal islands 
belonging to Russia in Behring’s Sea, almost the last stronghold 
of the species, it has practically controlled the whole fur-seal trade 
of the world. 

The policy of monopoly has been vigorously assailed by Ameri- 
can citizens interested in shipping and fishing, but it is acknow- 
ledged that this policy, with the restrictive regulations therewith 
connected, has been valuable in the preservation and propagation 
of seal life. That is a great object and one which concerns more 
than the domestic interests of the United States, with which we 
have nothing to do. The problem to be solved, however, is how 
that object shall continue to be safeguarded with due regard to the 
rights of the subjects of other nations. The charge against the 
United States is that in seeking that object it has committed violent 
acts upon the subjects of a friendly nation, and it has committed 
those violent acts in a region where, upon principles of international 
law which the United States has in other but precisely analogous 
circumstances firmly maintained, it has no jurisdiction. 

Before proceeding to narrate the interesting story connected with 
the seizures, a story which so far as we know has never yet been 
told, it is as well to clear the ground here by describing precisely 
the region within which these events took place. Alaska is under 
the direct authority of officers appointed by the President and of 
laws passed by Congress. The Act already mentioned to prevent 
the killing of fur-seals within the territory of Alaska and the waters 
adjacent thereto, applies its provisions to all the territory ceded by 
Russia under the Treaty of 1867, and this territory is defined to 
extend from ‘‘a line starting from the Arctic Ocean and running 
through Behring’s Straits to the north of St. Lawrence Islands. 
The line runs thence in a south-westerly direction, so as to pass 
midway between the Island of Attou and Copper Island, of the 
Kromanboski couplet or group in the North Pacific Ocean, to meri- 
dian 178° west longitude. All the waters within that boundary to 
the western end of the Aleutian Archipelago and chain of islands 
are considered as comprised within the waters of Alaska Territory.” 
On a moderate computation, this is an area some 300 miles from 
east to west, and from 800 to 900 miles from north to south. 

Till a comparatively recent period the sealing industry of 
British Columbia was of insignificant account. The early settle- 
ment of the colony was connected with the discovery of gold, and 
the conditions were not favourable to the immediate development 
of the fishing interest. In those days the taking of the seal was 
followed only by the Indian population, who, with canoe and spear, 
seldom ventured beyond sight of land. The knowledge of seal 
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life, too, was of a limited kind, and, in short, the business presented 
attractions only to a few traders engaged in barter and exchange 
with the Indians. What fishing there was, was carried on off the 
coast of British Columbia. In 1884, however, according to such 
information as has been obtainable by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries of Canada, one British Columbian schooner cleared 
from Victoria to hunt the seal in Behring’s Sea, after the coast. 
fishing was over, and in the following season two vessels embarked 
in the enterprise. They were not interfered with, although an 
American cruiser, engaged in protecting the seal islands, is said to 
have spoken them four or five times. They appear to have reaped 
a rich harvest; at all events, the enterprise was. so profitable that 
in 1886 some sixteen or seventeen vessels cleared for the North 
Pacific and Behring’s Sea. Small craft of less than 100 tons, 
each vessel carried on the average a crew of five or six white men, 
and from ten to twenty Indians; the whites armed with shot- 
guns and rifles, the Indians following their primitive ways with 
canoe and spear, a weapon with which they strike the quarry by 
swift and unerring aim. They hunted in the open sea far from the 
shore, and success promised to attend them. Soon it appeared 
that they were no longer to be allowed to carry on the pur- 
suit in peace. For by this time wind of the fleet had reached 
head-quarters, and the Treasury Department at Washington, 
moved by the powerful commercial company already referred to, had 
taken action with a view to stop, if possible, what was called a 
marauding expedition. Orders were sent to the revenue cruizer 
Corwin in Behring’s Sea to seize and deliver to the United States 
District Court of Alaska all vessels found engaged in the capture 
of seals in Alaskan waters. The seizure of the Thornton, Caro- 
lina, and Onward was the result. 

This was the first overt act by the United States Government in 
the assertion of exclusive jurisdiction in Behring’s Sea. The three. 
vessels were towed by the Corwin to Ounalaska. The crews of the 
Carolina and Thornton, with the exception of the captain and one 
man on each vessel detained at that port, were sent by steamer to 
San Francisco, and then turned adrift, while the crew of the Onward 
were kept at Ounalaska. At the time of their seizure the Carolina 
had 686 seal-skins on board, the Thornton 404, and the Onward 
900. The skins were confiscated. Subsequently the master and mate 
of each of the three vessels were tried at Sitka, convicted, and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment of thirty days, besides having 
fines imposed. In each case the mate was fined 300 dollars and 
the master 500 dollars. The master of the Carolina, an old man 
named James Ogilvie, before sentence, was suffered to wander 
into the wood, where he either committed suicide or died from 
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want and exposure. In the other cases, the fines not being paid—the 
men were not able to pay them, and the owners of the vessels refused 
to do so on account of the amounts—the men remained in durance 
for several months, and were only set free at last on an order by 
the Governor of Alaska. They were turned out of confinement 
destitute, and left to find their way as best they might to their 
homes 1,500 miles distant. 

With regard to the captured schooners, the subsequent history 
presents a strange story, and one which, as stated in a report by 
the Governor-General, gave rise to grave suspicion in Canada. 
All through the winter they lay on the beach at Ounalaska. In 
February 1887 orders were issued, at the instance of the President 
of the United States, for the release of the vessels and of all per- 
sons under arrest in connection therewith, and instructions were 
sent accordingly to the Alaskan authorities by telegraph. The 
instructions were not carried out, and seven months afterwards, 
that is to say, in September 1887, or more than twelve months 
after the seizures, it was discovered that the schooners were still 
in custody. 

It turned out that the district judge somehow assumed the 
telegram from Washington was a forgery, and rescinded the order 
of release. On inquiry being made, the judge stated that no 
official letter of any sort, either confirming the telegram or 
respecting the affair, had been received at Sitka. Fresh orders 
were issued, but by this time the vessels were understood to have 
become rotten and valueless, and in point of fact the owners did 
not consider it worth while to undertake the expense and risks of 
a voyage of some three thousand miles in order to recover their 
property. 

In 1887, twenty-one sealers cleared from Victoria for the North 
Pacific and Behring’s Sea, justified in the belief, from what had 
taken place, that they would not be interfered with. Again they 
were subjected to a repetition of the treatment of the previous year. 
Instead of three, no less than six of the fleet were seized. Their 
papers, arms and ammunition, and cargo, having been transferred 
to the revenue steamer, the vessels, with the exception of one 
which escaped, were conveyed as before to Ounalaska. Thence 
the captain and mate of each vessel were sent to Sitka for trial, 
where, after being kept under arrest for some weeks, they were un- 
conditionally released. They were spared the indignity of imprison- 
ment. That was the nett difference between the experiences of 
1886 and 1887. The Alaska Commercial Company thought the 
object was sufficiently gained by the confiscations and the check 
given to growing competition. Four of the captured ships were 
eventually sold in Washington territory, in March 1889, by the 
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order of the United States Marshal. The remaining vessel was 
released under heavy bonds. This was the W. P. Sayward, the 
case of which came up on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 11, and with regard to which a good 
deal of misapprehension appears to prevail on the other side of the 
Atlantic. So far from any sensational surprise in the matter, 
the simple fact is that the bond of release was conditioned on 
prosecuting an appeal from the Alaska District Court to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The bond was executed on 
the 16th April 1888, and it has not been possible for the case to be 
reached till now, owing to the fact that the business of the Supreme 
Court was so long in arrear. 

The circumstances connected with the seizures of this year were 
considered by Canada to be aggravated in character, because on 
February 3, five months before the sealing season began, Mr. 
Bayard caused an intimation to be communicated to the British 
Government, to the effect that ‘‘ without conclusion at this time 
of any questions which may be found to be involved in these cases 
of seizure, orders to be issued, by the President’s direction, for the 
discontinuance of all pending proceedings, the discharge of the 
vessels referred to, and the release of all persons under arrest 
in connection therewith.”” This intimation, it must be observed, is 
carefully limited in its terms, but both at the Foreign Office and 
in the Governor-General’s Department, it was assumed to follow 
by implication that, pending the settlement of the question 
of the legality of the previous seizures, no further seizures would 
be made. 

Feeling in Canada rose high. The Governor-General, in de- 
spatches home, forcibly represented the sense of grievance pre- 
vailing throughout the colony, while remonstrances were addressed 
by the Foreign Office at home to the Government at Washington, 
protesting that these proceedings were illegal and unjustifiable. 
The upshot was that at an interview in the month of April, Mr. 
Phelps unofficially communicated to Lord Salisbury a private 
letter from Mr. Bayard, in which occurred the following passage : 
‘‘T shall advise that secret instructions be given to American 
cruisers not to molest British ships in Behring’s Sea at a distance 
from the shore, and this on the ground that the negotiations for 
the establishment of a close time are going on.” In the season of 
1888, accordingly, there were no seizures. British Columbian 
sealers, if past wrongs still remained unredressed, were at least 
enabled to pursue their avocation undisturbed. But the troubles 
were not yet at an end. 

The Presidential Election was impending, and it was hardly 
practicable, as Mr. Phelps represented, to conduct any negotiation 
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to its issue before the election had taken place. The pourparlers, 
therefore, from this and other causes, including objections raised 
by Canada, were suspended. As the result of the election the 
state of political parties in America was reversed. The British 
Government reposed in the assurances they had received. Under 
the American political system, however, as Mr. Bryce has pointed 
out, continuity of executive policy is assured only during a term of 
four years. The Alaska Commercial Company had set about to 
counteract the policy of non-interference adopted the previous 
year, and got a clause deftly introduced into a Bill relating to 
salmon, in order to compass that object. Like many other Acts, 
it was hurried through the Legislature in its last hours without 
any but its immediate instigators having any knowledge of its 
scope or even of its effect. Shortly put, the effect of the pro- 
vision was to prevent the executive from exercising anything like 
a dispensing power in the matter of the regulations touching seal- 
hunting in Behring’s Sea. It declared the law, and commanded 
the executive to enforce it. It enacted that it ‘‘ should be the 
duty of the President, at a timely season in each year, to issue a 
proclamation warning all persons against entering Behring’s Sea 
for the purpose of seal-hunting,” and that he should also “cause 
. one or more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise said 
waters, and arrest all persons and seize all vessels found to be, or 
to have been, engaged in any violation of the laws of the United 
States therein.” President Harrison lost no time in issuing a 
proclamation accordingly. The Act was passed on March 2, and 
the proclamation was dated March 21. Encouraged by the 
immunity they enjoyed the previous year, a fleet of twenty-four 
vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 1,464 tons, representing a value 
with outfit of £40,000 cleared from Victoria at the usual time, 
and in the ordinary course reached Behring’s Sea between the 
1st and 10th July. In the beginning of August came the news of 
the seizure of the Black Diamond, seventy miles off the land, and 
the boarding of the Triumph. It was evident that the situation had 
become one of gravity. Lord Salisbury promptly addressed a 
communication to Washington, calling attention to the “ clear 
though unofficial’’ assurance of 3rd April, and requesting that 
‘‘ stringent instructions might be issued as soon as practicable to 
the officials of the United States to prevent the possible recurrence 
of such incidents.” The chargé d'affaires rushed off to Bar Har- 
bour, Maine, where Mr. Blaine had been passing the summer, and 
delivered his message. Mr. Blaine returned a polite reply, which, 
however, avoided a categorical answer to the requirements of the 
British Prime Minister. A fortnight and more elapsed, a fortnight 
during which the excitement both in Canada and England grew 
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intense. Then, on September 12, Lord Salisbury instructed the 
chargé d affaires to write privately to the Secretary, earnestly 
pressing for an answer in the sense desired by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Two days afterwards, on September 14, the answer 
came—a remarkable answer in view of the declaration of the year 
before. 

Referring more particularly to the question to which you repeat the desire of your 
Government for an answer, I have the honour to inform you that a categorical response 
would have been and still is impracticable, unjust to this Government, and misleading: 
to the Government of Her Majesty. 

No allusion whatever was made to the declaration of the pre- 
vious year, and no explanation given of the reasons why, without 
notice of any kind, the understanding had not been carried forward. 
It is needless to pursue farther the course of the diplomatic 
correspondence of this year. Lord Salisbury contented himself 
with a protest and a declaration of the opinion of his Government 
that the seizures were wholly unjustified by international law. 
Meanwhile the irritating work in Behring’s Sea went on. In some 
cases the sealers were not disposed to submit tamely. Owen 
Thomas, the master of the Black Diamond, surrendered only 
when the cutter overhauled him, and, steaming across his bows, 
compelled him to heave to. He refused to give up his papers, 
and the seizing officer had to force open the cabin locker in order 
to obtain them. About 131 sealskins and 20 Indian spears were 
seized. The search of the Triwmph led to the discovery of no 
skins, but the captain was warned out of those waters, and he 
abandoned the voyage. The master of the Minnie was made of 
different stuff. After being despoiled in the usual manner, a prize 
crew, consisting of one sailor, was placed in charge of the vessel 
with instructions to take her to Sitka. No sooner, however, was 
the cutter at a safe distance than the captain had some new spears 
made, and next morning commenced hunting as though nothing 
had happened. The other vessels captured or searched were the 
Juanita, the Lily, the Pathfinder, the Ariel, and the Kate. They 
all found their way home. The “ prize crew” was a somewhat 
ridiculous episode in the affair. The Indians would have thrown 
the unhappy “‘crew” overboard had he attempted to exercise 
his technical authority. 

This exhausts the catalogue of seizures by the United States 
authorities of British vessels in Behring’s Sea; numbering in 
all sixteen vessels. 

The claims for damages which have been lodged with the United 
States Treasury, in respect of the proceedings described, amount 
in the aggregate to between 400,000 and 500,000 dollars. The 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries of Canada has reported that the 
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failure to obtain satisfaction for the wrongs done has resulted in 
the financial embarrassment and failure of one of the owners most 
largely interested in the seized vessels; while the sealing industry, 
so far as Canada is concerned, which was heretofore prosecuted 
with considerable advantage to labour and capital, had become 
entirely paralyzed. 

For the sake of continuity, it is proper to bring down the narra- 
tive of events to the end of the past sealing season. While the 
question of compensation was relegated to a later stage, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote and Mr. Blaine having got the length of an agreement 
to assess the damages provisionally, leaving the question of liability 
to be determined by arbitration; the negotiations of 1887-88 for 
the institution of a close time for seal-fishing were re-opened, 
Russia taking part in the conferences, as having interests in the 
matter by the possession of seal islands of her own in Behring’s 
Sea. At the outset differences supervened which went to the very 
root of the problem, Canada denying the necessity for a close time 
at all. The evidence of experts was in hopeless conflict on the 
question. There was, however, a general acquiescence in the prin- 
ciple of the protection of seal life, and a proposal for a modus vivendt 
was put forward from the British side, according to which, pending 
an inquiry by a commission of experts, certain measures of pre- 
caution were to be discussed with a view to adoption provisionally 
and without prejudice. The measures so suggested were (1) that 
pelagic sealing should be prohibited in the Behring’s Sea, the sea 
of Ochotsk, and the adjoining waters, during the months of May 
and June, and the months of October, November, and December, 
which may be termed the migration periods of the fur-seal ; and 
(2) that all sealing vessels should be prohibited from approaching 
the breeding islands within a radius of ten miles. A draft conven- 
tion was drawn up, embodying these propositions. The United 
States, on the other hand, wanted a continuous closure, covering 
the entire period of six months, or thereabouts, during which the 
seal is in Behring’s Sea or reposing on the breeding grounds. Great 
Britain proposed only such provisional regulations as should guard 
against any excessive slaughter of female seals with young, by 
which the perpetuity of species might be endangered; while the 
United States would not allow to be put in issue the question 
whether there should be any marine sealing in Behring’s Sea at 
all. Thus the tremendous claim to exclusive jurisdiction for fishing 
purposes was once more raised in all its magnitude. Mr. Blaine 
urged that, as there would be no seals without the seal islands, the 
possession of those islands gave the United States special rights on 
the open sea, in order to enable them to protect the species. The 
United States Government, he said, would never admit that, as 
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regards the seal fishery, the rights of Great Britain in Behring’s 
Sea were equal to those of the United States. Nothing short of 
the total exclusion of sealing vessels during the summer months, 
when the draft convention proposed to admit them, would satisfy 
that Government. So President Harrison’s Cabinet decided to 
reject the draft convention. Thereupon instructions were issued 
to the revenue cruizers to prevent all vessels engaging in the sealing 
industry in Alaska waters. The instructions were much the same 
as those of the previous year, only, instead of capturing, the 
cruizers were to dismantle the sealers, and to seize their log-books 
and skins as evidence in case of judicial proceedings being taken. 

A fleet of twenty-three vessels had already cleared, or were 
about to clear, from British Columbian ports for the sealing season, 
and the British Cabinet was face to face with the question whether 
this fleet was to be subjected to a repetition of the still unredressed 
wrongs of 1886, 1887, and 1889, or whether it was to be adequately 
protected, whatever such protection might cost. The decision was 
taken. A solemn protest was despatched and presented to the 
United States Government against the threatened interference, and 
declaring that Her Majesty’s Government ‘‘ must hold the Govern- 
ment of the United States responsible for the consequences that 
may ensue from acts which are contrary to the established princi- 
ples of international law.’* Orders were despatched to the com- 
mander on the North Pacific Station to hasten the repairs of the 
Amphion, “‘ she being very much required.” It became known to 
the authorities at Washington that Lord Salisbury was prepared 
not only to protest but to act, and to protect, by force if necessary, 
British vessels and subjects in Behring’s Sea. The danger passed 
away, and the sealers were unmolested for another season at 
least. 

The length to which this article has already extended excludes 
the possibility of dealing now with the grounds upon which the 
United States Government justify their acts and maintain their 
claim to special jurisdiction in Behring’s Sea. The grounds are 
substantially two—treaty rights and prescriptive rights; but the 
examination of them must be reserved. In the meantime, the 
answer, and the conclusive answer, to the United States’ case, can 
be indicated only in the merest outline. First, as to alleged 
treaty rights. In 1867, say the United States, Russia conveyed to 
us “all and singular ’”’ her rights and interests in the territory of 
the American continent and the waters thereof. True; but the 
question remains, What were those rights and interests? It is 
obvious Russia could not convey a better title than she herself 
possessed, and, as a matter of fact, forty years before the cession 
the Emperor of Russia expressly disclaimed to Mr. Stratford Can- 
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ning any intention whatever of maintaining any exclusive claim to 
the navigation of Behring’s Straits. And even when, in 1821, 
a ukase was issued prohibiting foreign vessels from approaching 
the north-west coasts of America belonging to Russia within a 
distance of one hundred Italian miles—a measure intended to put 
a stop to illicit trade in arms and ammunition with the natives— 
the United States Government vigorously and effectively protested 
against the assumption of such jurisdiction as extravagant and 
insupportable. In short, the argument under this head may be 
riddled at every point. Then, as to the contention based upon 
long undisturbed enjoyment. Itis true that the United States 
enjoyed virtually a monopoly of fishing and hunting in these 
waters till quite recent times, and the reasons have been already 
shown ; but it is impossible to admit that the right can be deemed 
to be abandoned simply because for a certain number of years it 
has not suited the subjects of one nation to exercise it. In other 
words, no title to exclusive fishing on the high seas can arise by 
prescription. While the seals are “ hauling out” on the rookeries, 
the United States are entitled to protect them with the most 
rigorous measures of police; when roaming the ocean, far from 
the shore, they are res nullius, and, according to time-hallowed 
doctrine which has come down to us from Roman law, belong to 
him who captures them. 

Such in brief is the answer to the United States’ case. The 
fact that the President and Mr. Blaine ran away from it last 
. season seems to betray a consciousness that their case is as weak 
as their position is undignified. Retreat without humiliation is 
open to them along the golden bridge of arbitration. They will 
do well to seek deliverance by that way quickly. Another sealing 
season will soon be upon us, and, unless speedy action be taken, 
Behring’s Sea will be overrun with hunters, not only from Canada, 
but from Australia, Japan, Germany, and other nations, attracted 
by the free course and the rich harvest at present ready to their 
hands, without restriction. In the interests of seal life, therefore, 
it is impossible to overrate the importance of speedy settlement. 
The establishment of a close time becomes day by day a matter of 
growing urgency. 


J. Brew. 


SALMON LEISTERING. 


In Guy Mannering, Sir Walter Scott incidentally describes salmon 
leistering—hunting or sticking salmon at night with spears or 
leisters—as sport peculiar to Scotland, and fashionable about 
the beginning of this century. His description takes a hold on 
our imagination; with him we see the torches or fire-grates 
blazing at night along the river-banks, the sportsman standing 
in a boat ready to strike; others, like the ancient Bacchanals 
in their gambols, excitedly running along the banks brandishing 
the torches, pursuing the salmon under tree-roots or rocks, quickly 
detected by the twinkling of a fin or the rising of an air-bell. 
The glaring lights threw some romance upon the sport, and 
made visible at night the river and the salmon, and, as the lights 
receded, left them again in darkness or to moonlight. This, we 
know, is no fancy picture of the novelist. In the “ good old 
days” of fifty years ago, leistering presented, with its active 
figures on land and river and lurid torchlights, a scene that 
might have befitted the regions of Pandemonium. The salmon 
were freely divided among the sportsmen, farmers, shepherds, and 
dependents ; and a few were taken home for the table: none were 
sold. Although the locale was placed by the novelist at the mouth 
of the Esk, it is almost certain that it took place on the Tweed. 
This is not the leistering of fiction but of history, and as it was 
painted in oil by Scotch artists. It was then lawful and popular 
sport for gentlemen; but time, cynical time, has converted this 
sport into poaching, and leisterers into poachers. 

Leistering has been for many years unlawful. I do not stay to 
consider what has brought about this transition, but, to those who 
know the keen Border nature, it would be wonderful if leistering 
on the Tweed and its tributaries were a lost art. It is a sur- 
viving trait of the Border reivers, and is too deeply ingrained in 
their character ever to be lost. On the Tay, leistering is almost 
unknown, on the Spey it is intermittently practised ; but on the 
Tweed it still survives. A book as interesting as Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs might be written of the high-winded stories about salmon 
poaching and poachers. 

Leistering, which is of great antiquity, is now carried on at the 
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upper reaches of the rivers, the tributaries of the Tweed, during 
the close season, when the fish are foul and they go up the rivers 
to spawn. The legal close season is the poacher’s open season, 
for he can more easily evade a water-bailiff than a proprietor or 
fishing tenant. It is the only opportunity the natives of the upper 
reaches have of getting a salmon close at hand, and they take full 
advantage of it. To spear spawning fish in shallow water is 
doubtless not sport so romantic as that described by Scott. The 
poacher needs no boat; he can wade or swim through the water, 
and the fish are sick. He incurs the severest censure from the 
angler—but then he believes, with Byron, that no angler can 
be a good man—who denounces this fresh-water piracy as he 
would never dream of denouncing an enemy of his country, 
though it will be pursued as long as salmon run up the Tweed. 
The angler cannot boast of the good old days, for at that halcyon 
time there were no salmon poachers, because there were no 
salmon laws; and there was no attempt made to create farms on 
the river-banks or to add running waters to landlords’ other 
appropriations of solid land, while leistering was recognized as 
sport even at the river-mouth. 

There is some magic in it yet. This, the ruling passion of 
some outwardly respectable tradesmen in the towns and villages, 
is not so easily knocked out of one as his front teeth, and all 
sports become a passion when learned in youth. There are to be 
found farmers and manufacturers about Tweedside who have 
‘ joined in the sport more for the fun of the thing than for any 
share of the spoil. Quiet, God-fearing, regular church-going 
shepherds, and Dissenters to boot, have been known to walk 
many miles across the heather hills to enjoy a night’s leistering. 
A farm-servant has been heard slyly hinting to the farmer as 
they were exchanging ‘“‘ good-nights,” ‘‘ Maister, twa three o’s 
are thinkin’ o’ settin’ a bleeze at the redds the nicht, up yonder,” 
pointing with his finger and nodding with his head. ‘‘ Weel, my 
man,” was the answer, “I hae no objections; fish are scarce, an’ 
tak’ what ye can. But, for my sake, see an’ dinna get yoursells 
nor me into trouble.’ There are bolder natures who take a bolder 
view, and base their practice on Scripture. It would, they say, 
be “‘sinning their mercies” not to take the fish as they pass their 
very door; and they add, with an autobiographical admission, that 
it is not in Providence to resist the sport. They believe that a 
fish is a fish if you can catch it, when, where, and how you can. 
Nay, preachers and even precentors have been known to follow the 
unlawful sport. ‘It’s a hanged, crying shame!” says an angry 
wife, looking from her door after the bailiffs who had left a 
summons behind them for her good man, ‘‘ to punish any mortal 
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man for catching what God meant to be catch’d—a bit fish, 
an’ they ’re so plenty running afore oor very door! What a noise 
to mak’ about a wee bit fish!” 

The Border love of sport, the bold, daring manhood, the spirit 
that will hardly be dared, still runs strong and finds an outlet in 
salmon poaching, especially in leistering. It is in the Border 
blood, and they make merry over it. This dare-devil spirit is, I 
think, an admirable one in this money-making age; it is as well 
worth preserving as the salmon. Leistering, spiced with its un- 
lawfulness, serves to break the dull doggerel of provincial life. 

A brave, white-haired old man said, with a spark in his eye and 
a clutch in his hand, when talking of his exploits: ‘‘If I was able 
I wud gang yet, wud. I’m aye ready to gaun, but no’ in body 
—that’s where I’m beat. What took me to leistering? Ah, but 
I consider’d it a sort 0’ instinct, kind o’ born in us—a thing that’s 
gotten the better o’ our better spirits. But, man, the folk now-a- 
days are getting far ower sensible. Nobody ’l! lose a minute’s 
work for ’t.’’ All this the cautious old sportsman said in a. 
matter-of-fact way, without a smile, and without any stress upon 
his words or any emotion in his voice. It was to him the ordi- 
nary truth, the view he had for years looked upon from his 
cottage window. He scratched his venerable locks, and said, with. 
a snicker of a laugh, ‘‘ I was about eleven or twelve when I[ began. 
I started the business wi’ a sma’ nettie. It was great fun!” 

Though I have never practised it, I make bold to write of this 
unlawful sport, and that in the teeth of the poacher’s firm belief 
that no man ought to write about it who has never thrown a 
leister, drawn a net, nor used a cleek. But I have this advantage, 
of not being biassed in their favour, though I have listened to. 
their stories by the hour at nights, and enjoyed their company as. 
they told their adventures over again. It is sport that appeals. 
to any Britisher, and makes the most callous of us forget our 
ordinary hard and fast judgments in favour of the Acts of our 
august Parliament. Poachers’ acts are probably more interesting 
and romantic than the Acts made at Westminster, and I little 
wonder that the rugged, burly poachers are of opinion that, for 
boisterous human interest and human endeavour, their leistering 
exploits beat all Grecian games or cock-fighting all to sticks. It 
is manly and hardy. It is an art to throw the leister well. I 
can appreciate the old poacher’s disgust for the modern system of 
poaching with nets, or, as he said, “I canno’ see anything in 
nettin’—no, I canno’ see’t. Onybody can do’t. But leisterin’ ’s. 
different—a lang heap, dod, aye.”’ 

Leistering is, like land-poaching, at its height about the dead of 
winter. It is when the short days and the long nights set in that 
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the leisterers are busiest ; when the stone-masons, with the keen 
northern frost in the air, have unwelcome holidays, and their 
restless active natures take to the sport in the double capacity of 
killing time and fish. They are men who cannot remain idle to 
profit to their pockets or to their own ardent natures. They are 
thorough Britishers, and act upon the belief, ‘‘ There’s nothin’ 
doing, let’s kill a salmon.” The season for the leister extends 
from November to March. It is done from the hours of nightfall 
until day-dawn. The greatest amount of work is done between 
eleven at night and three in the morning, for the poachers con- 
sider that the salmon rest between these hours, behind the 
shelter of rocks or stones or tree-trunks, or in the stillness of the 
bottom of a deep pool. It is said to be the fairest manner of 
fishing, so a poacher has assured me, for he considered the fish 
was not enticed by bait or taken advantage of by net, and that it 
could see them by the glare of light. This is, however, far 
from the truth. If the fish is spawning it will hardly stir in the 
water: a man, I have been told, may almost wade among them 
without the fish making any movements to escape. Immediately 
before and after the spawning season the fish has almost re- 
covered its natural alertness. 

A poacher’s time is so valuable, and the distances he covers on 
foot under the cloud of night are so great, that he seldom or never 
acts at random. A genuine poacher has more system than a 
sportsman; he has to do so much single-handed. A native of the 
river-side, he has known from boyhood every tree on the river- 
bank, the face of the river in all seasons as it circles through the 
low rushing leas, forming dimple, pool, and ripple, and rushing 
rapids. He knows in the dark the spot where each fish is lying, 
as well as you know in the dark where the handle of your street- 
door is. He knows where to throw a leister in the dark and 
secure a fish. He can tell where the fish may be expected to be 
met with in their migration at the early spawning season, and can 
follow one shoal in its upward course as accurately as a shepherd 
can flocks of sheep in the hills. And in case of uncertainty, when 
he has particular reason to get some fish on any particular night 
—for instance, to fulfil a particular order—he or his mates will 
make a day’s journey to ensure that they may go straight to the 
spot at night without fear of not finding fish. The poacher is 
not impeded by carrying a gun. He may only carry a walking- 
stick for a leister-shaft. He does not even carry a leister—it is 
illegal to possess the weapon within five miles of the river— 
though he may have as many as half a dozen hidden at various 
parts of the river-side or at different rivers. Leisters are more 
commonly dug up in the Border fields than Roman coins or bones 
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of skeletons. They are secreted at every conceivable place, for 
he seldom brings them into his house. Rabbit or rat holes below 
divots of turf, in dry stone walls, hayricks, or below the water- 
mark or ‘“ aucht,” or tree-trunks, are favourite hiding-places. 
Leisters are sure to be lying hidden about select spots on the 
upper reaches, and, as they cost a few shillings, the poacher can 
afford to have several hid for use at many places. The poacher 
knows, though the police may not, where he can get a leister made 
at any time. They are not made in towns, but at country roadside 
smithies. A leister is made of iron, and when new can be bought 
for seven-and-sixpence. 

Let us describe a night’s leistering and how it is gone about. 
The night must not be too clear; moonlight would make the 
poacher conspicuous. He likes a cloudy, cold night; one that 
keeps all those at home who have no necessity to be out of doors. 
It is about nine or ten of a winter’s night, and some stragglers are 
seen coming from many directions towards a bridge across a 
stream, or a “‘burn,”’ at the outskirts of the town. On the high 
road they are making shapes for the upper streams more silently 
than you walk on a pavement; though on the highway, in the 
dark, you will find it difficult to avoid frequently kicking your toes 
against loose stones, and making what you think a thundering 
noise. The spiders-webs bear down on one’s face on reaching the 
hedge-rows. A spring-van stands in the road, and one man leans 
up against it, asking two or three questions in the local patois. You 
hear a door open and shut, and see one or two lights of the 
straggling small houses go out as of one accord. The footsteps all 
approach one point, and half a dozen or more men known as, say, 
‘** Riddell’s Band,” or gang, gather and wait for the command to 
move on. 

If a light were suddenly shown upon them, they might be 
taken by a stranger for a party of men setting out to execute 
lynch-law or jeddart justice, or to boycott a household, or to maim 
the cattle and threaten the owners. The men have their faces 
blackened with soot, wear old hats, sometimes a veil thrown over 
their eyes, their coats turned outside in, and straw ropes rolled round 
their ankles if there be a touch of frost on the water. The bailiffs 
—the watchers—have been well watched, and rapidly and silently 
the band make for a leistering spot some miles up the river; up to 
the higher reaches, where the fish are known to be. One man is set 
to carry the light ; another is set to carry the fish from the river- 
side to the van, and that is considered the most important. 
Nothing in the whole process has undergone so much change in 
the sport as the light. Fir-roots, or pine, were burned in a 
‘* crazy,” or cresset (French, creizet), and the men dug for them 
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during the day; bits of sacks dipped into tar were carried on a 
pitchfork ; dried heads of fishes put in the “crazy” made a great: 
blaze ; then coal-tar was used; but the modern poachers use, as 
they say, the last shift of all, paraffin oil. A band of men thus 
disguised (as long as they keep their mouths shut, and being 
northernmen they have no difficulty in doing that at a pinch) 
make as sad havoc among the fish with their leisters and flaming 
lights, as ever Rob Roy and his band did in the lowlands among 
the squires’ and farmers’ cattle and sheep. The red lights, the 
reflection on the river, the active disguised figures cutting many 
capers and uttering yells of great excitement with every thrust of 
the spear, or leister, and sometimes missing foothold, and slipping 
and falling head over heels into the water, and the leister, with its. 
long prongs like the forks in the Devil’s tail in the children’s old- 
fashioned picture-books, is a picture of sport by night to fill one’s. 
eyes and stir one’s imagination. It is a scene that would strike 
a stranger as a bit of stirring melodrama, and, at a distance, looks 
as if the men were actually probing the river with long forks for 
fish ; in truth, it is fish-sticking, fish-spearing. 

It is an erroneous belief with some that the fish at times are 
attracted to the burning light. The light has certainly the effect 
of making the fish move or stir or show themselves, and the 
twinkling of a fin or the turn of their belly is sufficient guide to- 
the poacher to enable him to make a successful dash with his. 
leister. The salmon is not attracted by the glare of light; on 
the contrary, it is startled and repelled. 

The favourite spot is where the fish are redding or spawning, 
and this is on a stony ford or shallow, towards or in the upper 
reaches. The salmon makes an actual hollow in the river-bed 
when spawning in the rippling shallow. A keen practised eye can, 
with the aid of a light, tell them at night; in a twinkle he sees 
their white belly moving from the light. At this time they are 
less distinctly seen than they would have been had it not been the 
salmon have taken on their marriage dress. - Nearly all fish 
change colour before spawning. The salmon’s usual bright. 
silver colour on the belly has changed to a dark brown, and the 
steel-blue or green on the back has changed to dull, dirty brown, 
the colour of the water. They select, during the day, a deep 
pool to retire to and hide in till night falls, when they sally 
forth to the ‘“‘redds.” The female is attended by the male, 
sometimes by several; the male snout has then greatly changed 
shape, the extremity of the jaws become elongated, and the lower 
are is carried upwards in a hook-like shape or gimp. 

The males are constantly on the watch ; they are ever on their 
guard against prey. From the moment it enters the river's mouth 
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till it returns again to the sea, no fish or wild beast runs so many 
risks of losing its life as does the salmon. Its natural instinct or 
acquired intuition is never so strong as it is at the spawning 
season. To see male or female at this season in daylight is. 
extremely difficult, for during the day they rest concealed in deep 
dark pools, from which they will not be enticed; they are then 
terrified to be seen by their greatest enemy, man. If the females 
be somewhat languid, the males are then extremely alert, and 
keep faithful watch and ward over their sweethearts. Sometimes. 
then, the males, excited by jealousy, engage in battle, and terrible 
fights have been witnessed by poachers who, for the moment, 
forgot all about their own adventure. 

To carry the light is considered very responsible. The light- 
carrier has to show the objects—the salmon. If the light should 
go into the water, he has to follow. Sometimes the scene is like a 
river chase. On the shallow redds the salmon is very expert, and 
can swim as fast as a man can run on the river-bank. A twenty- 
pound male salmon will dart out of the pool and rush down the 
stream followed by the poachers as hard as they can run to catch 
it at the ‘“‘kep,” or shallow, to prevent it getting into the deep 
water and lost to them; sometimes the men will start in pursuit 
frightened, as one said, to lose it. And he expressively added, 
by way of reflection, ‘‘ You hae to be gey smart to rin eftera 
salmon—gey sharp on your pins. They are as quick as lightning; 
they flash past you in a twinkling.” 

A leister, when used by a skilled hand, is deadly. It is a 
trident ; the toes often of uneven length, so that, when thrown, 
there is a great chance of one of them hitting the object. There 
is an art in using it spear-like in the dark and in water. It has 
to be thrown obliquely, with allowance for light and shade and 
the refraction of the water. As with the bayonet, a man, to use a 
leister with effect, has to be strong in the arm, quick in the eye, 
and dexterous in the wrist. A poacher loves a good leister. 
‘*Man,” said Rob the Deil, taking out one from a muck-heap, 
where he concealed it, and giving it a kindly shake in his hand, 
‘** Man, there ’s a fine spring in ’t.” 

Kach different thrust or stroke of the leister has got a name— 
another resemblance to the bayonet exercise. The names “ loup- 
ing” stroke, “hand” stroke; ‘‘ cast,” or ‘‘clodding,” have a 
strong poaching air and river sound; they are like slang or 
smuggling terms, not to be found in the dictionary. ‘‘ Louping”’ 
(leaping) stroke is when the leisterer jumps off the river-bank into 
the water, following the stroke of the leister. He cares no more 
for jumping into the water than he would of walking into his own 
house; it is his business. ‘‘ Hand” stroke is when he sits or 
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bends down, or has to crawl forward and throw the leister with the 
full force of the arm. ‘‘ Cast,” or “‘ clodding,” is when he thrusts 
the leister downwards with both hands; it is the most frequent, 
and is generally done in deeper pools. Leistered salmon are marked 
and pierced with the prongs or grains, and the marks spoil them 
for open market. There are individuals, and gentlemen too, 
about the Borders, so punctilious and priding themselves on being 
different from others, who will only buy fish that have been so 
taken, or bled, as they politely term it. 

There is keen excitement in the work. A man has to be alert, 
quick with his hands, feet, and eyes. Men who take to jumping 
into the pools after a fish, with their clothes on, possess a fearless 
spirit. My old grey-haired friend, who frankly told me he was 
when younger an out-and-out poacher, and never courted a bailiff 
nor truckled, as he said, with them, assured me he never got a 
cold, although many a night he has leaped into the water in per- 
forming “‘louping” strokes, and he has been for hours in his 
wet clothes. He attributes the absence of colds to the heated 
excitement. 

A leisterer possesses the artistic spirit. At the sport he has 
no other thought in the world but for leistering. His mind and 
body are occupied; he is oblivious to everything else. In the 
excitement he never calculates nor hesitates, but follows the 
salmon wherever it goes into pool or running rapid. For 
the nonce he is unconscious of the pools he jumps into or the 
danger he runs. Not even has he a thought of the water- 
bailiffs. But it is only, perhaps, when engaged in this depart- 
ment of salmon-poaching that he is oblivious for the time of the 
bailiffs. He is some distance from home, is disguised, and is one 
of a gang of about eight or ten, so he has no fear for one or two 
bailiffs. The fear is rather on the part of the bailiffs, who would 
have to do the running if any was to flee. And this oblivion to 
fear is the result of the knowledge of hard experience, that if he 
and his fellow town-worthies had been seen at that game within 
a stone-cast of their native town, they would not only have been 
fined, but confined. 

There are men who leister just for the fun of the thing. 
Leistering used to be pursued by a number of canny shepherds 
and respectable men, and is yet sometimes done more by way of 
excitement, of amusement, to break the dull, even tenour of their 
country lives, than for gain. It was to them nothing else but the 
love of sport, of the night’s adventure, and these are the men that 
make it reputable. They resemble Scott’s character in the 
novel ; they do not care a snuff for the fish, though they may take 
one or two home for a change of diet, and leave some at a neigh- 
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bouring house as a morning’s greeting. As often as not they are. 
decent elders or managers in the Auld or the many Scotch New 
Kirks, and cannot yet resist temptation in a leistering exploit with 
the devil’s fork. They are men who would not imprison a bird in 
a cage, and are merciful to the flocks they herd and the cattle 
they drive. They are somewhat particular and choice in their 
language, at least before folk. They have been known to walk 
about fifteen miles across the hills when the first fall of snow 
whitened the ground, or to have gone, as they say, “‘ away 
foreign,” and waited and dodged about till the cloak of night 
concealed them, when the fun they had walked for became furious,. 
and then they would swear at large. They are away at a lonely upper: 
reach among the hills in the dead of winter and the dead of night, 
and nothing is in the air but the eerie cries of the owl and the 
bark of the fox, and here the shepherds are quite at home. The 
spirits of these big, burly shepherds now rise into exuberance ; 
the moment they clap their eyes on a fish their voices of joy pierce 
the air. It beats, they declare, even sweethearting at night, an- 
other favourite pastime not likely to die out in the country. One- 
in his excitement falls head over heels into a pool, and adds to- 
his companions’ river-side amusement, though the first words he- 
has, as soon as he can recover his speech, are for ‘‘ the big beggar ! 
—Lord, man, he was a gran’, muckle, bonnie one—an awfu’ 
whauper!” The way these canny Christians curse and swear 
through high spirits and excitement at the innocent fish is some- 
thing alarming. One would think they take full advantage of their 
opportunity and enjoy it, though they are usually as well-spoken: 
men as one would come across in a day’s march. The fun is fast. 
and furious while it lasts. After the sport is done and they sit. 
and rest and drink whisky out of the bottle, the long tramp, the. 
night air, and the exercise make them drowsy, and by sitting still 
men are known to become so drowsy as to be urged home at the 
point of the leister and to get their deaths of cold. They are 
amateurs, and are in no hurry to get home; they have no fish for 
sale; they cannot afford to hire a trap to take them to the very 
spot and back; and they would not take a shilling for the fish 
they give away. I have known of one losing his leggings in an 
affray about eight miles up the stream, and the next news he- 
heard was that he had been lamented for by all the women-folk,. 
old and young, as a drowned man at the village below, where the 
leggings, washed down the river, had been found. The careless. 
indifference, the first sign of the amateur, and the sleepy languor 
which follows as a reaction after the long walk, the excitement. 
and the whisky—for he has been at his day’s work and had no 
time for a sleep beforehand—often leads him into scrapes, and the- 
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firm grasp of the law. The amateur has ended his sport in the 
spearing; here it is that the professional poacher’s principal 
object begins—to get the fish home and converted into the cur- 
rent coin of the realm. A tired and sleepy shepherd trailing 
the leister home behind him over the new-fallen snow has carried 
to his door his own trace of detection. And it carries emphati- 
cally to the bailiff’s special knowledge the correct judgment as 
delivered with a smile, ‘“‘ He’s no clever at it, at any rate.” It is 
the hill shepherd’s first prayer, on setting out on his adventure, to 
escape the law; he never repeats the poacher’s second prayer or 
fondest delight to make money by one’s wits at sport or what is 
others’ pleasure. 

But it is the most fervent, because it is the most hopeless, 
prayer of the poacher as he bends on his knees at the river-side 
—that he might enjoy perpetual youth, to have his eye-sight un- 
dimmed, to have increasing strength and nimbleness of limbs, 
and to be delivered from rheumatism. What a great blessing is 
health to a poacher, or rather a curse. The jail has not that 
terror for him which fast-creeping old age and breaking-up of his 
physical strength has. To lose his liberty makes such a stern 
character more and more determined. To lose his manly vigour, 
the enjoyment of the full and free use of his faculties and his 
lithe body, make him cover his face with his hands and brings 
tears to his eyes as a thing to be ashamed of. Then his spirit is 
fairly conquered. How greatly and justly does he prize his health 
and his liberty. In his downfall he gives his advice and tells his 
stories at the seat next the fire in the ale-house tap-room, in the 
long winter nights, in exchange for a glass of whisky and a drink 
of ale to wash it down. He then becomes the guide, the philo- 
‘sopher, and the friend of all other dissenting sportsmen, and 
believes, with Dr. Johnson, that ‘‘ the throne of human felicity is 
a tavern chair.” He philosophizes, as a native of Tweedside has 
done before now: ‘God help me an’ the world baith; we’re a 
sorry farce to think on—a sorry farce, indeed. It’s puzzling to 
think which is the most to be pitied. God help me an’ the world 
baith, lads.”” We know how difficult it is to set the Thames on 
fire, but it is within the powers of any Roxburghshire weaver in 
the dead of winter to set a tributary of the Tweed on fire, or, 
as they phrase it, to “‘ bleeze” or “‘ burn the water” to some 
purpose. 

About New Year time he has the poacher’s plea of something 
akin to necessity. He must live, and the keen frost has made 
stone-hewing and building impossible; and he delights to make 
money by illegal means. When apprehended he styles himself a 
mill-worker, though he may not have wrought in a manufactory 
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for years. At that time the most suitable and valued New Year’s 
gift-offering among friends is a salmon. There is then a ready 
market for salmon, and the poacher excuses himself by the political 
economy principles of supply and demand. If a poor man wanted 
to buy from a licensed dealer, then the chances are that he could 
not be supplied; or he would have to send to Edinburgh, and 
that means more money and the trouble of letter-writing. A man 
can hardly go at New Year time and see his friends (as the phrase 
is for making a journey to relatives) without taking a salmon as a 
present. 

A story is told of a traveller being wakened in the early morn- 
ing by the stirring noise of wheels and sound of voices at that 
early hour in the inn stable-yard into which his bedroom-window 
looked ; and, curious to know what had happened in the village to 
cause such a row, he went stealthily out, and found, to his 
astonishment, that one of the stable-stalls was covered with fresh- 
killed salmon. And on another occasion, about Tweedmuir, the 
story goes that a band of water-bailiffs suddenly came upon a 
horse and cart possessing the requisite painted tin plate of 
ownership. They expected to find the driver lying asleep in the 
bottom of the cart, and looked in vain for him. In poking their 
sticks, by way of idle curiosity, among the loose straw, they felt 
something soft, and on closer search they found a heap of fresh- 
leistered salmon. It was well on in the day when the owner of the 
cart and horse turned up to claim them. He had been, he said, 
searching over all the country-side for the parcel of blackguards 
who had, without as much as asking his leave, yoked his horse and 
cart and left them at anyone’s mercy on the high road. It was, 
he indignantly declared, a terrible ongoing in a free country, in 
Peebles, a royal burgh, where he had to pay a heavy police-tax, 
and he wanted to know of what use were the police if they did not 
prevent theft, or of water-bailiffs if they did not restore stolen 
property. No doubt, he cynically said, the salmon, also, would be 
returned to the river, and to their lawful owners! 

All salmon poachers are excellent pedestrians. An unfailing test 
of a sportsman, as it is of a lover or a poacher, is the distance he 
is prepared, for the love of the thing, to walk, it may be alone, by 
night or by day. Whatever else may be said against it, there 
must be great human interest in leistering to make men walk as 
many as twenty miles back and forwards at night to capture a 
few fish. Walking under the cloud of night will not even make 
a cheery man happy. The solemnity of night, its stillness broken 
in upon by the rushing waves of wind across the hill-sides, and 
the midnight sad murmur of the river across a weir, and the aerial 
music of the telegraph-wires alongside the turnpike-road, and the 
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silent witness of the frosty stars, would strike terror into the 
hearts of lonely, idle men at night about the Borders. In that 
land at night the numerous hills and firs etched in against the 
sky-line rise as heralding the break of day, and mysteriously 
touch one with their company, and the all-night-long sound of 
the wind cries and moans as sadly in the trees as on the sea. 
Then there are the ever-recurring all-night-long voices, the restless 
otters’ whistle on the river, the bark of the fox in the woods, and 
the dismal shriek of the owl. In the Border land a pedestrian 
has everywhere at night the presence of hills, the sound of 
rapid rushing rivers, and the breeze blown from the hills; there 
nature is never at rest. A poacher has need of his love for 
sport and gain to take him nightly out into as eery and as melan- 
choly night-scenery and night-sounds as are to be found in the 
length and breadth of Britain. A man has only to walk in the 
country roads at night to know for all his life long how depressing 
and lonely is the company of nature by night. It seems to tell 
him that he has no right to be abroad, and that he should be at 
home and in bed. The poacher has an accurate and intimate 
knowledge of the by-roads and high-roads, and he can pilot his 
way in the dark through plantation strips. He knows all the 
branching offshoots of the roads, the short cuts of escape, and 
the places where to double back and lie in hiding. He knows 
every stile and hole in the fences and hedges for miles around. 
No road is sacred to him. One may as well expect to keep crows 
.off a field by a scarecrow as expect to keep a poacher off the 
river-side by sticking up a post with a painted notice, with the 
threatening letters about there being no road that way, though 
there is one all the same. The poacher treats such tickets as an 
insult to his intelligence. If there be no road that way he will 
make one. No one knows the road in the dark and no one 
appreciates its value so highly as he does. He can follow blind- 
fold, and by the feeling of his feet, the beaten track of sheep 
across a hill, and beaten sheep-tracks are pretty direct. The 
picturesque side of the leisterer’s life will always appeal to lovers 
of rural romance. His dodges and exploits have a stronger grip 
upon us than those of the smuggler, a species of adventurer that 
is rapidly becoming extinct, at least in Britain. 

There is, however, another side to the picture, and that is 
the dark side; the prosaic, disheartening, and dismal. Poach- 
ing, whether it be on land or water, soon deteriorates our 
moral nature. The northernmen who pursue this systematic and 
irrepressible practice are not ignorant; they have more than 
average intelligence and skill, and are able to read and talk on 
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subjects requiring thought ; but they do not know what it is to be 
conquered or to be dared. 

No Borderer can shut his eyes to the terrible destruction 
leistering does. Leistering, it cannot be too plainly said, is not 
sport ; to a certainty itis butchery. The fish are taken by the most 
destructive instrument at the very time when the fish are most 
useful in the water and most useless out of it. The Cromwellian 
captain, Francks, wrote two hundred years ago against this whole- 
sale butchery, and he exclaimed, in horror: ‘‘ What! are these: 
cannibals and murdering moss-troopers to surprise fish by the 
engine of fire-light ? Such dark conspirators sprang from Fawkes, 
or Cataline, or some infernal incubus.” Fines and confinement. 
are not the strongest agencies of suppressing it; but the growth 
of knowledge, and the force of healthy public opinion against. 
slaughtering the fish when spawning, backed up as it should be by 
the public setting themselves against buying foul fish, will soon 
bring about the stoppage of this terrible, unmanly destruction. 

Years ago it was pointed out by Mr. Russel that the residents. 
near the spawning grounds of the Tay are both able and willing to. 
protect the fish, while those on the Tweed are neither. It may be 
difficult to put it down altogether, so long as the salmon run up the 
rivers. One can only wish that the opinion of my old poaching friend 
may be true, that the working folk are now, or soon will become, so 
sensible that they will not lose their wages, far less leave their 
work for a few minutes, to engage in leistering. That the salmon 
rivers may soon be freed from this “infernal incubus” is the 
fervent prayer of all lovers of genuine sport. No man can defend 
leistering ; it is indefensible. Scott’s characters leistered at the 
river-mouth when the fish were clean. In the words of a Scots 
Act, four hundred years old, leistering in the close season ‘‘ de- 
stroys the breed of fish and hurts the commoun profite of the 
realme.”” The Act had stringent penalties against slaughtering 
salmon in the close season, and pithily declared that the offender 
on his third conviction “sall tyne (lose) his life, or then bye it.” 
If this were the law now, it may safely be said there would be 
precious few leisterers alive about Tweedside who could afford to 
buy back their lives. 


JAMES PURVEs. 


VOL. XVII. 


THE RADICAL AT HOME. 


Tue bye-ways of literature have always had attractions of their 
own. Not to everyone is the daily roar of London, even when 
harmonized by the sweet voices of the Penny Press, always 
agreeable. Nor is it given to every man to frequent the mountain- 
tops of human thought without intermission, and to hold perpetual 
converse with the loftier spirits of a former, or even of the present 
day. Many of us doubtless profess that this sublimer mood is 
our favourite; and to none of us, or to scarcely any, is it 
granted wholly to escape some acquaintance with contemporary 
journalism. Yet to the contemplative mind which does not aspire 
so high, or would not for ever sink so low, there has always been 
no little fascination in the humbler and more secluded paths of 
anecdotal biography. There have always been, and will always 
be, those whom arbusta juvant humilesque myriscae. Boswell has 
his worshippers, and Pepys his devotees; the memoirs of a 
.Gronow or a Greville are devoured by hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of readers belonging to a class of which those diarists 
were politely unconscious. 

Lord Malmesbury’s famous reminiscences have been probably 
more appreciated than any other book of the last decade, ex- 
cepting Darkest Africa, which also possesses perhaps as much 
personal as geographical interest ; and there can be no doubt that 
the nearer we come to our own time, the more vividly are our 
humbler perceptions titillated by the individual experiences of 
even a not very eventful career. 

If Lord Malmesbury, like some ancestral oak, commands admi- 
ration, or Mr. Stanley, like the mustard tree of the Tropics, 
excites curiosity, there are other pages which may contribute to 
our passing sense of enjoyment, even if they lack topics which 
can stimulate either of these sentiments. Almost any memoir is 
readable, provided only that it is a memoir, i.e. that its intention 
is to portray its subject, rather than to exhibit the literary art of 
his biographer. And, if this is true, it obviously follows that the 
most interesting part of a biography must always be found in the 
correspondence contained in it, those unconscious sketches to the 
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life of the contributors, contributed by their own hands. Such 
books are daily added to our circulating libraries, if not to our 
book-shelves; and happy is the every-day philosopher whose 
leisure allows him to skim their pages. 

A more appropriate hero for this sort of memoir could scarcely 
be found than the late Mr. Rylands, whom filial piety has recently 
sought to rescue from oblivion. Everybody knew Mr. Rylands; 
and most of those who knew him liked him. He was almost a 
type of the middle-class politician that had his origin in the Reform 
Settlement of 1832, culminated in the Manchester school and the 
hey-day of Free Trade, and now hides his diminished head—what 
there is left of him—behind the Burts and Fenwicks, the Healys 
and Tanners on the back benches of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 
In so far as he differed from this type Mr. Rylands differed from it 
to his own advantage. He was more amiable, more jovial, more 
hearty—may it be said more honest ?—than his congeners. He 
entered Parliament in middle life, well stocked with an almost 
complete ignorance of politics, supported by an intrepid self- 
confidence which enabled him to make the most of this fortunate 
circumstance, and steeped in all those prejudices of the pro- 
vincial conventicle and counting-house which a man has to purge 
absolutely from his system before he can become capable of 
regarding any public question from a reasonable point of view. 
But this very process of purgation is in a high degree educative. 
True, it is performed at the expense of the country, but for that 
the constituencies have only to thank themselves, when they make 
aman a legislator first and then send him to Parliament to learn 
his business by unlearning all the precepts of his earlier life. It 
is only when the soil is kindly and generous that the long and 
painful process of extirpating the flaunting weeds which adorned 
it affords a prospect of any subsequent crop. And it is but fair 
to Mr. Rylands to remember that he gradually lived down his 
enthusiasm for the Radical fads on which he had been nurtured, 
and died a good Unionist only too soon to have developed into a 
very sober Conservative-Liberal. 

His biographer is not a little to be commended for the self- 
restraint which has enabled him to limit to only a few pages the 
record of Mr. Ryland’s career, as well as for the tact with which he 
has relegated to a separate volume Mr. Ryland’s speeches, to which 
nobody listened while he was alive, and which nobody certainly 
will read now that he has ceased to deliver them. But what consti- 
tutes an even greater claim upon his reader’s gratitude, Mr. 
Rylands, junior, with a delicious contempt for the usual conven- 
tionalities of biography, has ransacked every drawer and turned 
out every waste-paper basket in his late father’s establishment, in 
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order to exhibit to us, in counterfeit presentment as they lived, the 
many more or less distinguished politicians who from time to 
time corresponded with that gentleman. What a vista is thus 
disclosed! what tempting glimpses of the patriotism and states- 
manship which have ever illustrated the Radical Party! What. 
words of wisdom! what flashes of wit! what lofty aspirations! 
what masterly exhibitions of political strategy! And what tender 
touches, what charming adumbrations of graceful personalities, what 
refinement, what breadth of views, what good will and good faith do 
we find illuminating these delightful pages! Sometimes it is a party 
leader who sternly snubs the too adventurous Member for Warring- 
ton ; sometimes it is a shrieking sisterhood who invoke him as their 
Patron Saint ; sometimes it is an ex-diplomatist who stimulates his 
reforming ardour with highly-spiced scandal respecting consuls 
and their wives, or an ex-dissenting minister who assures him 
that he does not think that ‘it is indignity so much as sheer 
impertinence which prompts those comments upon us by men of 
‘ our own correspondent’ class.” 

Here and there strange fish come to the surface in this all- 
embracing net. We make the acquaintance of Mr. A. F. Lindley, 
“author of Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh, &c.,” and of Mr. Charles Wells, 
“author of Mehemet the Kurd, &c.”” We dine with Mr. Hugh Mason 
at Fenton’s Hotel, at 6.30, in morning dress. We are lectured 
upon diplomatic proprieties by kindly old Davie Robertson, and 
invited to Ladykirk as compensation. We are advised upon the 
law respecting public parks by no less a personage than Edmond 
Beales, M.A.; and we are taken into the confidence of the high- 
souled Mr. McQueen, who, so long ago as 1871, describes Mr. 
Gladstone, from the point of view of the Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation, as making a “ sophistical, supercilious, and domineering ” 
speech, adding, with equal elegance and novelty, “‘He came in 
with a blaze, and at present nothing seems more likely than that 
he will go out with a stink. ‘’Tis true ’tis pity; pity “tis ’tis 
true.’’” Did Mr. McQueen, we wonder, live to see the events of 
1885 ? or was he earlier laid to rest on some Dissenting Pisgah, 
from which he had been only privileged to snatch a bird’s-eye 
glance at the future of his party ? 

None of Mr. Rylands’s correspondents adds more agreeably to 
our information (as might, indeed, be expected) than Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, whose pleasant frankness is never more to be admired 
than when he addresses this heaven-born Censor of our Foreign 
Affairs with such an apostrophe as—‘‘If you really want to 
qualify yourself to talk on Egypt, here are a few questions to ask 
Dizzy,” or, ‘‘ You would put Stafford Northcote in a considerable 
hole (but don’t say I told you) if you were to ask him,” &c. &c. 
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Had poor Mr. Rylands never heard of the feline adventurer who 
used to burn his paws for the benefit of his simian ally ? 

Sometimes we turn up a jew d’esprit as exquisitely humorous 
™ Poor old Cross 

Is at a loss 

To find out what to say, 
‘* I’m right—you ’re wrong,” 
His only song, 
‘¢ And who dare say me nay?” 

which, as it is not actually dated from Earlswood, scarcely re- 
quires to be subscribed, as it is, by ‘‘Ever yours, Wilfred Lawson.” 
Nor, indeed, was it absolutely necessary to append the same 
familiar signature in order to ascertain the author of a senti- 
ment so unapproachably witty as the aspiration to ‘‘ have this 
country governed solely by baronets and Radical M.P.’s.” 

Some curious light is thrown upon the course taken by the 
Radical Party with respect to the Chester Election Petition of 
1880 in the letters of the late Mr. E.G. Salisbury. This gentle- 
man congratulates himself and his friends that Sir Charles Lewis, 
who was moving upon the matter in Parliament, “‘ knows nothing 
of the true nature of the suppressed paragraph in my letter to Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, but supposes it to have reference only to 
something relating to the Duke of Westminster’! and further 
comforts himself with the reflection that ‘‘ We may rest content, 
therefore, as to that particular, unless some of the Commissioners 
have let the cat out of the bag.” So there was a suppressed 
paragraph apparently compromising somebody much more 
important to the Liberal Party than even the Duke. But who 
suppressed it? Certainly Mr. Salisbury seems to expect the 
Commissioners would not let the cat out of the bag; but this 
is rather an unusual view of the functions of Commissioners sent 
down expressly to investigate and report upon all the circumstances 
which can throw light upon corrupt practices, declared by the 
election judges to have extensively prevailed. Perhaps even after 
this lapse of time the Commissioners may be pleased to explain 
this. There can be no doubt that poor Mr. Salisbury, who had 
been doing the dirty work of his Party, and got scheduled as a 
briber for his pains, conceived himself to have been ungratefully 
treated by no less a personage than the Grand Old Man himself. 
It is painful to think that in 1882 a real Radical could refer to 
his Chief and political associates in the assertion that “‘ the rank 
and file of the party, however, swear by him and none else; and 
if he bade them crucify the Saviour afresh, they would do so with 
the greatest pleasure.”” Itmakes one shudder to think what may 
now be whispered in the smoking-room of the National Liberal 
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Club; for if such things could be said in the green tree, what is. 
likely to be said or done in the dry ? 

There are one or two genuinely characteristic utterances to be 
found among these letters; e.g. ‘‘The Times has acted in a 
manner singularly base and cowardly, even for it. Its articles 
are feeble and mean to the last degree. To follow in the wake of 
the D. T’. is a degradation they should have avoided.”” The reader 
will scarcely find it necessary to turn the page to ascertain that 
the author of this sentiment signs himself John Bright. But 
by far the most valuable contribution to Mr. Rylands’s letter-box 
is the dignified rebuke administered to him by his whilom leader, 
which so admirably indicates the somewhat delicate relations 
subsisting between the Chief of a party and independent members, 
that it deserves reproduction in full. 


Devonshire House, 

Dear Mr. Ryvanps, April 14, 1879. 

With reference to your letter of the 6th inst., on the subject of the Motion which 
you intend to bring forward on the Budget, I am far from saying that there may not 
be some advantage in a question of this kind being left in the hands of an independent 
Member ; indeed, I think it probable that, under any circumstances, we should have: 
come to the conclusion that this would be the best course. But I wished, when I saw 
you, to remind you that at the very time when you gave your notice, without any 
consultation with Adam or myself, I was in communication with Mr. Gladstone and 
others as to the course to be taken, and that it was at least possible that some Resolu- 
tion would be moved in the name of the Party—a course which would be at least 
rendered more difficult by the action you had taken. I quite admit that independent 


members cannot on all occasions allow their course to be restrained by the opinion of 
the official leaders of the Party ; but it appears to me that there is an end of everything 
in the shape of united action if we are not even informed or consulted beforehand on 
what is proposed to be done on the most important questions which come under the 
consideration of Parliament. 


With regard to the present case I do not think, as I have already said, that any 


harm has been done. The wording of the Resolutions might, perhaps, be somewhat 


improved, but I think that the advantages of the independent action which has been 
taken would be lost if I were to make any suggestions which would make me in any 
way responsible for a Motion in regard to which I am now perfectly independent. 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
HARTINGTON. 


Yet there is one bonne bouche which, although it is to be found 
among the earliest letters, has been worthy on account of its 
intrinsic merit to be reserved till the end. The circumstances 
under which Mr. Rylands entered Parliament were peculiar, if not, 
indeed, unique. In his first contest for Warrington, which took 
place in the days of open voting, a majority of the electors tendered 
their votes for his opponent, Sir Gilbert Greenall. But owing to: 
the imbecility or dishonesty of a poll-clerk, who was immediately 
afterwards transferred to a lunatic asylum, none of the votes given 
during the first hour at one of the polling-booths were recorded. A 
large majority of these were for Sir Gilbert, and, in consequence 
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of their omission from the record, it was found at the close of the 
poll that, although a clear majority had voted for Greenall, a 
majority of those actually recorded were for Rylands. It is possible 
that a more scrupulous man would have declined to profit by a 
mischance which clearly defeated the real voice of the consti- 
tuency. But Mr. Rylands thought otherwise, and stuck to the 
seat. A petition was presented and tried by Mr. Baron Martin, 
who, although it was proved before him that only a' minority of 
the voters had tendered their votes for Rylands, refused to alter 
the record; and Mr. Rylands consequently retained a seat to 
which he had no moral, and, in the opinion of most-lawyers, no 
legal claim. The correspondence commences with letters con- 
gratulating the new member on this really monstrous decision. 
All are interesting, but one far excels the rest. It is from Mr. 
George Hadfield, sometime member for Sheffield, but long ago 
forgotten except by those who still cherish the memory of his 
peculiarly unaspirated oratory. This good old man, however, in 
his day passed as a sort of prize specimen of that unctuous 
acrimony in which it is difficult perfectly to discriminate between 
secular spite and spiritual hypocrisy. This is how he congratu- 
lates his friend :—‘‘ You have done a public service, and I hope your 
life and health may be long to enjoy your well-earned honour. I 
must not call on the loved and honoured ones now in Heaven, but. 
I could relish the thought of your father—my old friend—and the 
Rev. J. Turner, and others, participating in the pleasure occa- 
sioned by your achievement.” This is Paradise indeed. Now we 
know the highest conception formed by the political dissenter of 
the Future State—an eternity of bliss spent in contemplating the 
malfeasance of corrupt or defaulting poll-clerks, the chicaneries of 
Election Law, the triumph (even in the pettiest sphere) of wrong 
over right, of fraud over justice. If a man is, as philosophers tell 
us, destined after death to develop the characteristics which have 
marked his mundane life, it may not be altogether improbable. 
that some such Elysium (which few, perhaps, will envy them) 
may await Mr. Hadfield and his political associates ; and, if so, 
none will be found to dispute the sentence, ‘‘ Verily they have their 
reward.” 


H. C. R. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


Even with the help of guides so able and experienced as Mr. E. C. 
Stedman and Miss Hutchinson, the editors to whose indefatigable 
industry and scholarly taste we owe so much—to whom Americans, 
indeed, must admit themselves profoundly indebted—it is not easy 
to reach that narrow and devious highway, on one side of which 
lies the Colonial literature which is essentially English, and on the 
other that which is distinctively American. The matter cannot 
be decided at once and arbitrarily. If the term American be 
applied to all writings actually composed in the United States, 
from the earliest days of colonization, the admission will be found 
to involve several debateable points: as, for example, the denomi- 
nation as American of all writings made by Englishmen or other 
foreigners while resident in the States; or, on the other hand, the 
exclusion of books, though by American authors, written else- 
where; in which.instance, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, 
and many well-known stories, poems, and other compositions by 
men of note, among them Bret Harte, Marion Crawford, and J. 
Russell Lowell, would not, logically, be entitled to consideration as 
the genuine fruit of American literature. The Pan-American 
party, who are anxious to see the Stars and Stripes dominant not 
only from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but from the Arctic 
Sea to the Gulf of Mexico—there are enthusiasts, indeed, 
who dream of a Dominion extending from the extreme limits 
of the northern continent to Cape Horn (why not, at once, 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic Poles?)—this Pan-American 
party would claim as national all literature produced wherever 
waves the Star-Spangled Banner. But this is a claim impossible 
of recognition by students and people of taste, however entertain- 
ing an idea to a certain class of politicians. It is no more pos- 
sible that there can be an American literature, in this sense, than 
that there could be a European one, if a federation of peoples from 
the eastern Atlantic coast to the shores of Asia perchance occurred. 
So great are the diversities of ideals, so wide is the divergence in 
method of thought, manner of expression, and even conduct of life, 
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apart from the obvious differences in language, that to speak of a 
national literature constituted by the Franco-Canadian and the 
Californian, the New Englander and the Mexican, the Louisianian 
and the Brazilian—a literature comprising all the racial, tribal, 
and district dialects, from that of the voyageurs of the Saguenay 
or of the trappers of the Oregon, to the polyglot patois of the Latin 
Americans of the Argentine and the South—to speak of such a 
literature as national is absurd. But, on the other hand, a severe 
restriction in the application of the term American would, it is 
recognized by leading Transatlantic critics, be as misleading as 
it is unfair, and, indeed, impolitic. Someone proposed a few years 
ago that American literature should be considered as the intel- 
lectual product of the Thirteen States only; in a word, that the 
older portion of the nation was to enjoy a prescriptive right, to 
have a power and rank and precedence surely out of all harmony 
with the republican idea, and in the highest degree harmful gene- 
rally, and self-destructive particularly. Yet it is not to be denied 
that if the literature of all the States and Territories be accounted 
national, the confusion involved in the application of the term is 
already great, and will become greater. The geographical distri- 
bution of literature, so to speak, contains all the elements of 
disintegration: North, South, East, and West must resolve them- 
selves into opposition. But, in the meantime, there is, with those 
who heartily welcome the Texan and Californian, as well as the 
New Englander, much questioning as to the inclusion of Anglo- 
Canadian writers. A Canadian is, in one sense, as much an 
American as a citizen of the United States. If the term North 
American be permitted as distinctive of Canadians, the writers of 
the States would be puzzled as to the proper epithet for themselves. 
Obviously ‘‘ South American” would be inapt, and “ Central 
American ” scarcely less so, even if not cumbrous and otherwise 
untenable. 

When the present writer was in Canada last year, he met many 
of the Dominion authors, and gained the impression that, 
apart from choice, which was now this way and now that, the force 
of inevitable circumstances is compelling Canadian writers to 
become more and more distinctively American. Their local 
market is insufficient ; in Great Britain, they are, with perhaps two 
exceptions only, unheard and unregarded. Their chief market is 
the American, more particularly Boston and New York, and 
indeed, not a few of the younger men are commonly accounted 
citizens of the States, from the regularity of the appearance of 
their literary productions in New England periodicals. The poetry 
and the prose of these writers, if often distinctively Canadian, as 
in the case of Mr. Lighthall’s popular The Young Seigneur, is yet 
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much more akin to the prose and poetry of their southern neigh- 
bours than to contemporary literature on this side of the Atlantic. 
It would create much astonishment if a leading American periodi- 
cal, at the death or retirement of an editor, appointed as successor 
an Englishman, an Englishman thitherto settled in his own coun- 
try; but no antagonism, no surprise even, was aroused when, 
recently, the editorship of an important New York weekly was. 
offered to and accepted by a young Canadian writer, and a 
Canadian provincial to boot. It would seem just, certainly, that 
those Canadians whose writings appear in the States, and whose 
literary interests are so closely identified with those of their con- 
fréres across the border, should be accounted American; but there 
is apparently no surety on this point. even with the accomplished 
editors of The Library of American Literature, whose sympathies are 
as catholic as their literary insight is. It was with surprise, at 
first, that I noted the inclusion of a few Canadian authors, but 
with still greater perplexity that, on naturally looking for others. 
of equal or greater note, several familiar names were not to be 
found. What has been the editorial principle, if definite principle 
there be, it is difficult to understand. 

Mention is made of these omissions and ealnaionn, not in any 
spirit of fault-finding with what is beyond question one of the 
most interesting and valuable compilations produced in our time, 
but simply to bear out what is affirmed above: that the definition 
of what is and what is not American, even now, is difficult; a 
matter, indeed, so little easy that even the editors of the ‘‘ Library” 
act with apparent inconsistency and uncertainty. 

More than a hundred years ago there was a dignified general 
definition of the term American, given by a naturalized citizen of 
the States. It is characteristic that this definition should be the 
utterance of one of alien birth ; for Hector Crevecceur, author of 
the still eminently readable Letters from an American Farmer 
(1782), was born at Caen in Normandy, and did not emigrate till 
manhood.* 

“What then,” says Creveccur, “is the American, this new 
man? He is either a European, or the descendant of a European, 
hence that strange mixture of blood which you will find in no 
other country. I could point out to you a family whose grand- 
father was an Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose son mar- 
ried a French woman, and whose present four sons have now 


* J. Hector St. John de Crevecwur died at Sarcelles, in France, whither he had. 
returned in his old age. For a time his name was execrated among the northern 
peasantry, for it was his glowing descriptions of farm-life in America which caused 
the emigration of some five hundred families to the Ohio region, where most of them. 
perished. 
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four wives of different nations. He is an American who, leaving 
behind him all his ancient prejudices and manners, receives new 
ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, the new Govern- 
ment he obeys, and the new rank he holds. He becomes an Ame- 
rican by being received in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater. 
Here individuals of all nations are melted into a new race of men, 
whose labours and posterity will one day cause great changes in 
the world. Americans are the Western pilgrims, who are carrying 
along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigour, and in- 
dustry which began long since in the East; they will finish the 
great circle. The Americans were once scattered all over Europe : 
here they are incorporated into one of the finest systems of popu- 
lation which has ever appeared, and which will hereafter become 
distinct by the power of the different climates they inhabit. The 
American ought therefore to love this country much better than 
that wherein either he or his forefathers were born. . . . The 
American is a new man, who acts upon new principles; he must 
therefore entertain new ideas, and form new opinions. From in- 
voluntary idleness, servile dependence, penury, and useless labour, 
he has passed to toils of a very different nature, rewarded by 
ample subsistence. This is an American.” 

There is, alas, too palpable a difference of the real from the 
ideal American, in a vast number of individuals, to make the de- 
finition by the genial Norman farmer a very close one now-a-days ; 
but at least it contains a fundamental distinction of value. Never- 
theless, it is no material help to an accurate basis for comparative 
criticism. The present writer—and each, however closely he may 
have studied the subject, can, after all, speak only for himself—is of 
opinion that all writers who are born in the northern continent of 
America, or go thither in childhood or early youth, and use the 
English language, are to be regarded as American; for, in the 
true sense, the most thorough Canadian is more an American than 
an Englishman, and has as much claim to speak with continental 
voice as the Texan, the Californian, the Virginian. It is the 
shaping spirit of the adopted race, rather than that of hereditary 
nationality, which should count. ‘‘ Doubtless,” says Mr. Sted- 
man, “the better portion of our literature has originated, 
hitherto, within the territory of the primitive ‘ Thirteen States.’ 
We endeavoured to make a just and impartial representation of 
all sections, old or new. In the latest period, the West, the South, 
and the Pacific Coast offer abundant claims for recognition. 
Henceforth the country will look to them for their equal share of 
what is best and most indigenous in our national literature.” This 
wise and generous utterance would be more complete if it included 
the North, as by reason of kindred sentiment, geographical posi- 
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tion, and even ethnical similarity, it ought to do. Perhaps it may 
be as well to add a further word of explanation, as what has been 
said is open to misapprehension. Canada, till quite lately, has 
been, so far as her literature is concerned, in the same state of 
tutelage, or rather of vassalage to English ideals, as the Ame- 
rican colonies were, till the birth-throes of the Republic. Then, the 
New England provinces were as distinctively British as is Australia 
to-day ; now the American nation is almost as distinct from our- 
selves, in all save our common tongue, as we are from our Teutonic 
and Scandinavian neighbours. And just as New England was slowly 
growing towards an independent national life, before the superb 
effort and magnificent achievement which has placed the country 
in the van of the nations, so Canada is gradually withdrawing herself 
in the dignity of self-trust and conscious power. The country is, 
and perhaps always will be, an integral part of the British Domi- 
nion ; but intellectually she must “‘ gang her ain gait.”” We make 
a great mistake, however, when we assert that there are but two 
nations in British North America, the French and ourselves. 
The yeast of a new life, a new sentiment, is working subtly and 
steadily in the depths of the national existence. Fifty years 
hence, or less, Canada will disclose herself as literally a new nation, 
with a life as much her own as that secured to the United States. 
There assuredly will be a literature as distinctly Canadian, as, for 
example, there must be, and as there are already signs of, a Cali- 
fornian literature—a literature national and not provincial, save 
in a technical sense. But this Canadian and this Californian lite- 
rature, and the literature of all the vast continent, from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Mexican Gulf, and from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific shore, will, above all, be distinctively and absolutely 
American. 

“American literature begins with Walt Whitman, and has as 
yet got no farther.” This is the opinion of many people ; there are 
others who do not admit that it has even begun. If there be an 
absurd cant, in a country where King Cant rules despotically, it is 
that of the discrediting of the Americans in the matter of their 
literature. ‘‘ They have no voice of their own,” ‘‘ their novels and 
poems derive from the more potent works of our own poets and 
romancists,” ‘‘ they have no critics, because literary criticism is 
an art that comes after, and not before, the formation of a 
literature,” and so forth, in varying degrees of prejudice or 
ignorance, or both combined ; such is what one commonly hears, 
and sees in print, even in critical periodicals which should be above 
the vulgarities of literary parochialism. It does not need a 
wide knowledge of contemporary Transatlantic literature to realise 
how potent are the forces at work, how strong and original the 
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intellectual vitality, how superbly rich and complex the mental 
inheritance, among our distant kindred oversea. Of all the nations 
of Europe, the making of England—more even than that of Greece 
or Italy—tended to the creation of a super-eminent intellectual 
power ; but, to judge by like analogies, the making of America is 
so much more varied, complex, and potent, even than that of 
England, that a literature of unequalled range and power ought 
ultimately to be the outcome. But it is not merely in contemporary 
literature that the observant student may see the already rich 
growth and the unmistakable signs of one far richer; the whole 
history of American literature since the foundation of the Republic 
is charged with vigorous testimony. We do not require to listen 
to Walt Whitman to hear the voice of America. It can be heard 
long before him; before Emerson, and Thoreau, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; it can be heard among the early Colonists, in the 
quaint words even of so early a chronicler as Alexander Whitaker, 
one of the first of the godly Puritan ministers to settle in Her 
Majesty’s own province (1611), and author of Good Newes from 
Virginia. ‘‘I have shut up manie things in few words, and have 
alleged this only to prove that, the finger of God hath been the 
only true worker here; that God first called us hither, and here 
God, by his special providence, hath maintained us.” Nay, there 
is a ring of the true sentiment in the stirring verse of good Michael 
Drayton, who never even saw the far land of which he sings so 
enthusiastically in his Virginian Voyage. Whenever, in fact, the 
note of independence of England makes itself heard, there are the 
first stirring utterances of the American voice. 

The design of the “‘ Library,” the editors are careful to explain, 
is to afford the reader a general view of the course of American 
literature from the outset. Made for popular use and enjoyment, 
the compilation has no rivals among the numerous anthologies 
which have preceded it. It has a value greater than, if radically 
distinct from, the well-known standard Cyclopaedia, with its 
plethora of nobodies and their “ effusions.”’ Its aim, moreover, 
is not primarily to be exhaustively complete, but to give what is 
literature, and, above all, what is at once good in quality, and 
representative. No criticism is attempted. Authors are repre- 
sented with singular liberality, and readers are left to form their 
own conclusions. So wise has been this liberality in the matter 
of space, freely given wherever needed, and so keenly discrimina- 
tive the taste and insight of the editors, that it would be possible 
to gain an adequate knowledge of the evolution, actual accom- 
plishment, and prospects of American Literature, from a careful 
perusal of the eleven volumes of the “‘ Library” alone. On the 
whole, moreover, there is no gainsaying the wisdom of the choice 
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which declined the onerous responsibility of critical dicta. A 
work whose object is in no insignificant degree educational would 
lose much of its value if it left little to the independent activity 
of the minds of readers. The intellectual apathy, which is the 
result of habitual perusal of the opinions of others upon the books 
of men of talent and genius, instead of the energetic formation of 
one’s own taste so as to educate and control those opinions for 
oneself, is extremely harmful. We are in an age of primers and 
hand-books, of books upon books, and even of booklets upon these 
explanatory books; and the omens, to understanding eyes, are far 
from encouraging. Intellectual emasculation is the order of the 
day; it may, in good hap, be but a vogue, a reaction, a ‘‘ pregnant 
sterility,” to use the paradox of a famous critic; but the signs 
seem to indicate a loss of fibre, of nerve, of energy. The theory of 
gymnastics interests us more than the practice. There should 
be no complaints, therefore, that neither in the volumes of the 
‘‘Library,” nor in the particularly serviceable and welcome ap- 
pendix of succinct biographies compiled by Mr. Arthur Stedman, 
are there any critical estimates. No one, indeed, could more 
safely have been entrusted with the delicate and difficult task than 
the author of Victorian Poets and Poets of America—take them 
all in all, the best books of their kind in the language; but Mr. 
E. C. Stedman would himself be the first to deprecate a 
complaisant acceptance of his dicta upon the whole range and 
accomplishment of American Literature in all its branches. 

The survey thus afforded is naturally divisible into successive 
periods, ‘‘ the written product of each charged with the temper and 
conditions of its time.”’ I cannot do better, in the specification of 
these periods, than follow the account of the co-editors of the 
“Library.” The Early Colonial Literature (1607-1675) starts with 
the tales of the Voyagers who first gained a permanent foothold 
on Western shores. Their choicest quality is displayed in the 
Jamestown and Plymouth narratives, from which representative 
selections have been made by the editors, without going back to 
Raleigh’s earlier records, or to the accounts of Captain Gosnold’s 
and Captain Waymouth’s explorations in 1602 and 1605. Having 
to do only with the writings in English, no concern is taken for 
not the least valuable and interesting section of early literature 
dealing with America, so that no translations even are included, from 
the chronicles of French and Spanish explorers of the Canadian 
and Southern coasts, or from those of the Dutch settlers of New 
Netherlands. Some day, no doubt, an enthusiastic editor and an 
enterprising publisher will give us an introductory volume to the 
Library of American Literature, collecting for our interest and 
amusement the stirring narratives of the pioneers of old. Not but 
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that, in the first volumes of the series, we have many striking 
accounts of voyaging, shipwreck, and discovery. Otherwise the 
literature of the first Colonial Period comprises the political 
history of that time, and the theology, the law, the fancy in prose 
and verse, of the educated judges and divines, who were the ruling 
class in the Colonies for more than a century. The books and 
pamphlets of those writers, though published in England, and 
modelled in style as closely upon that of the old country as the 
speech of a child is upon that of its parents, are animated by 
a conscious spirit of independence and New World life. Though 
the first American book-press was set up in Cambridge, Mass., 
only in 1640, and with resources of the scantiest limit, all literature 
may be termed American, say Mr. Stedman and his collaborator, 
that was produced by the heroic pioneers, whose thought, learning, 
and resolution shaped the Colonial mind. 

The Later Colonial Period, which may be comprised in the years 

from 1676 to 1764, is less flavoured with episodes of adventure, but 
abounds in religious and political discussions. The divines were 
still the ruling class. Their polemical theology, varied by their 
records of startling and mysterious ‘‘ Providences,” dominated 
the writings of this time. With the Revolutionary Period (1765- 
1787) we come to the speeches and writings of patriotic statesmen, 
the founders of the Republic; to a wealth of political wisdom, 
eloquence, and law, bequeathed to us by Franklin, Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Adams. The public journals, on their 
part, throughout and after the war, were enlivened with metrical 
satire; and printed not a few Tyrtaean lyrics. The vigorous intel- 
lects that combined to form a new Government, gave it an enduring 
guide in the Federal Constitution of 1787. The ensuing epoch 
was one of rest from strife, but one wherein little attention could 
be paid to letters and the liberal arts. 
The first volume of the “ Library ” deals with the Early Colonial 
writings, the second with the Later Colonial literature, and the 
third with the literature of the Revolutionary Period. These 
three volumes are introductory to what particularists would define 
as the beginnings of American Literature. The literature of the 
Republic dates nominally from 1788, and no fewer than eight bulky 
volumes of the “ Library ”’ have been needful for its due exemplifica- 
tion.* 

The first volume of the Literature of the Republic may, by many 
readers, be adjudged less interesting and less important than its 
predecessors, but to the student curious in literary evolution it has 


* Vol, iv. (1788-1820); vol. v. (1821-1834) ; vols. vi., vii., viii. (1835-1860); vols. 
ix., x., xi., from 1860 to 1890. 
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exceptional value, profoundly significant as it is. Doubtless the 
British reader who may take up this Volume IV. will be astonished 
to find that, among the hundred authors represented, he is, at 
most, familiar with the writings of three or four ; with the names, 
perhaps, of four or five more; and that of the rest, he never even 
heard. He will readily recognize the name of Noah Webster, 
though probably more from recollection of a spelling-book and a 
dictionary than on account of any intimacy with the original 
compositions of the famous philologist. Having mentioned 
Webster, it is interesting, by the way, to note that the gram- 
marian was one of the earliest of his countrymen to make an 
emphatic claim for the purity of American English. ‘‘ Time 
was,” he says, “‘ when these errors were unknown; they were 
little known in America before the Revolution. I presume we 
may safely say, that our language has suffered more injurious 
changes in America since the British Army landed on our shores, 
than it had suffered before in the period of three centuries.” 
Another familiar name following that of Webster is Alexander 
Wilson; but the ornithologist was not an American save by acci- 
dent, Scotsman as he was, and native of the “singing toon” of 
Paisley. Washington Allston, the poet-painter, will not be a 
stranger, in all probability. At least by name, everyone knows 
John Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, Henry Clay, and Daniel 
Webster. But of the other ninety or so, who among us knows 
anything? Yet, wherever we dip in this first volume of the 
Literature of the Republic, we find something significant or of 
interest. Here, at page 419, is the now famous and national lyric, 
*“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The author, Francis Scott Key, 
was a young Maryland lawyer. Just before the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, by the British Fleet in 1814, Key 
had visited the admiral’s ship in a flag-of-truce vessel, and was 
detained till after the engagement, which he witnessed. It was © 
an exciting experience, and the literary outcome was the composi- 
tion, early next morning, of his patriotic song. It was at once 
printed, and, sung to the air ‘‘ Anacreon in Heaven,” went like 
wildfire over the country. Then there are Royall Tyler and 
William Dunlap, who produced, respectively, the first acted 
American comedy and the first tragedy. But, from the standpoint 
of the literary critic, by far the most interesting figure is the 
remarkable romancist whose portrait forms the frontispiece to this 
fourth volume of the “Library.” ‘“C. B. Brown! Whois he? 
What did uz do?” will be the natural exclamation of many, 
on looking at the signature beneath the portrait. Yet Charles 
Brockden Brown is not only the author of the first significant 
body of fiction produced in America, but the worthy herald of 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the true ancestor of our own rarely 
imaginative, though now neglected, Sheridan Le Fanu, to whom. 
our younger romancists of a certain school owe so much. Brockden 
Brown, like the poet Whittier, the artist Joseph Pennell, and other 
eminent compatriots, was of Quaker descent. He was born in. 
Philadelphia in 1771, and was trained to the law, though early in 
life he settled in New York, and restricted himself to the profession 
of literature. I know next to nothing of his early writings, 
though I understand that there is vigour both of mind and style 
in his treatise on marriage and divorce called The Dialogue of 
Alcuin, and I have tried in vain to obtain a copy of his ill-starred 
first work in fiction, quaintly entitled Sky Walk, or the Man Un- 
known to Himself; though, it is true, some knowledge of it may 
be gained from his strange romance, Edgar Huntly, with which 
large portions of the earlier story are incorporated. Brown's. 
most famous book is Wieland; or, The Transformation, a subtle 
and suggestive, if morbid, study in psychological analysis. Pro-- 
bably Edgar Huntly would be the more widely appreciated now ; 
but in each of his romances there is the sign-manual of an 
original and potent master of his craft. When the history of 
English fiction in the nineteenth century comes to be written, an 
important place among the progenitors of the moderns will have 
to be given to Charles Brockden Brown. 

In the peaceful but eventful and shaping period, from the close 
of the War of 1812 till the middle of the fourth decade of the 
century, was “‘ the noontide of American oratory. Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Benton, and their compeers, were masters of that 
classic eloquence whose practice and grandeur belong chiefly to the 
past. Some of their speeches fastened the idea of Liberty, the 
reverence for Union, upon the minds of their own and younger 
generations. And now a school of novelists arose, with Paulding, 
Cooper, and Washington Irving in the foreground. Bryant, Dana, 
Drake, Halleck, and others, gave the country a poetry of her own. 
Channing enfranchised her moral thought. These authors were 
the begetters of a genuine literature, preparing the way for an 
advance in imagination, reason, feeling, which on the whole has 
marked the course of American letters since their time.” 

But it is the literature of the last fifty years that presents the 
highest accomplishment of creative intellectual energy. Three 
volumes are needed for anything like adequate representation of 
Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Bancroft, Motley, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Russell Lowell, and other dit majores, and worthy com- 
rades of secondary rank, whose chief writings belong to the period 
comprised between 1835 and 1860. ‘Three more volumes are 
VOL. XVII. 3) 
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required for exemplification of the prose and verse of the most 
recent period, that inaugurated by the War for the Union and the 
subsequent Abolition of Slavery. 

It is altogether impracticable to give here any just idea of the 
range and power and promise of this later literature. That there 
stand forth no such commanding minds, no such great literary 
artists, as Emerson, Edgar Allan Poe, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
is no proof that the intellectual energies of the period are inade- 
quate or vainly dissipated, that the tide has subsided or is ebbing 
with no promise of return, or that the channels of lordly expres- 
sion are choked up, or are become infrequent and widely dispersed. 
There is an energy, a tumultuous under-current, in the intellectual 
life of America, which, if suddenly concentrated by pressure of 
foreign menace or civil strife, or if long constricted by the dull 
apathies and bewildering commonplaces of a national life without 
high ideals, will flow forth with as irresistible and overwhelming 
force as the long-engendered, long-simmering lava-floods from 
the rent conduits of a voleano. 

A few years ago the promise of a stirring immediate future in 
literature was, to close and unprejudiced observers, distinctly more 
marked in the United States than in Great Britain. In every 
literary art, save that of criticism, the younger men exhibited a 
readiness to be independent of convention, betrayed that flexi- 
bility towards a new point of departure, which Sainte-Beuve 
indicates as characteristic of the potent spirits of our epoch, which 
assuredly alone testifies to original and liberal motive-power. But 
within the last few years, both in art and literature, there has 
been among us a growing ferment, the few firstfruits of which 
have passed almost unnoted, but out of which a strong and re- 
generative influence is to grow rejoicingly, and be militant, 
dominant, sovereign among us, late inheritors though we be. 

Nevertheless, the ‘‘new movement,” which is rather definable 
as the new spirit, is more generally and actively at work among 
our cousins oversea than among ourselves. If Poe’s plea, that “a 
long poem” is simply a flat contradiction in terms, be acceptable, 
then the contemporary younger Transatlantic poets are ahead of 
our own, as are, indisputably, the short story writers over their 
British confreres. The brief lyric and the quatrain are cultivated 
with refined taste and skill. The quatrain hardly exists among us, 
though Landor and a few poets have fashioned one or two lovely 
and enduring examples of this poetic species. It is extraordinary 
what a complete and satisfying effect can be produced by a 
quatrain which fulfils in the highest degree the requirements of 
the form. I have space for a single example, and select that of 
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Mr. Charles Edwin Markham, a young poet of the West, upon 
“* Poetry.” 


She comes like the husht beauty of the Night, 
But sees too deep for laughter ; 

Her touch is a vibration and a light 

From worlds before and after. 


As for short stories which are works of art as well as entertain- 
ing tales, as rare in our literature as sprays of white heather 
among leagues of purple, these are to be found in America 
almost as often, and not infrequently of as rare a quality, as in 
France itself. 

This, however, is incidental. It does not really matter whether 
works be long or short: they fall short of high art if either over- 
weighted or underweighted with words; if rudely fashioned, or if 
wrought till the skill of the artificer stands out in disillusionising 
relief. What is more to the point is, that, apart from journalism, 
the literary sentiment seems keener in America than here, that 
there is less tolerance for inartistic work, that, in a word, the 
literary craft is reverenced as well as the product of that craft. 

There is not a volume in the “Library” which is not deeply in- 
teresting: for its readableness invariably, for the ordered advance 
to be traced from period to period, for all manner of entertaining 
idiosyncrasies, for the change of social and even moral ideals, 
and for the evolution of style and language. The first volume is 
delightful. Records of wild adventure, stern endurance, heroic re- 
solve and achievement, are to be found along with quaint accounts 
of village communities, life in the backwoods, Puritan rule and 
misrule, witch-finding and all the persecutions of a savage bigotry, 
and so forth. A fine devil-may-care element is contributed by 
that blithe old voyager, Thomas Morton, whom godly Master 
Bradford denounced as “the pestilent Morton” because of his 
fiendish subtlety of evil in trying to erect a may-poie. There is 
something very delightful also in the account of Maryland, by 
George Alsop, with its mingled bombast and vigorous colloquial- 
isms. Master Alsop, though not a native of Maryland, ere long 
became so drunken with the joy of independence of English rule 
that he saw everything in a golden mist. ‘‘ All villainous out- 
rages that are committed in other States are not so much as 
known here. A man may walk in the open woods as secure from 
being externally dissected as in his own house or dwelling. So 
hateful is a robber, that he’s kept at a distance, and shunned as 
the pestilential noisesomeness.” 

Not less interesting, though each so in its own distinct way, are 
the other volumes of the ‘‘ Library.” But it is not till we come 
to the third volume, representative of the Literature of the Republic 
5 * 
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(the sixth in the ‘‘ Library ”), that the full power and dignity of 
American Literature is disclosed. The advance all along the line 
is remarkable. In the van are the great captains, George Ban- 
eroft, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Longfellow, and Whittier. After these names, familiar to us. 
all, how, some will exclaim, can there be notables enough to need 
five more volumes for adequate representation? Yet at once we 
come upon writers of assured eminence. Here, in the ensuing 
volume, are Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the most delightful 
writers of the century, Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher, 
John Lothrop Motley, Richard Dana, Thoreau, J. Russell Lowell, 
and Walt Whitman; besides scores of others well known in 
America and not without reputation here. If in the eighth volume 
we encounter fewer authors of high rank, we meet many who have 
won for themselves more than a bubble reputation—historians, 
poets, critics, novelists, essayists, dramatists, travellers, journalists. 
The most eminent names are those of Bayard Taylor, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Francis Parkman, and Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard. The 
last is probably little known in this country, and the second scarce 
better; yet Mrs. Stoddard is one of the most original women 
novelists of our time, and Parkman is a historian unsurpassed in 
vigour, style, and fascination by any of our own writers of history. 
Although too austere in style and sombre in sentiment to please 
most readers, Mrs. Stoddard’s three novels will long remain stead- 
fast rocks among drifting seas. Her poetry also, though uncol- 
lected in book form, has the unmistakable note of distinction. 
There are few lyrics which burn in upon the reader’s imagination 
in a higher degree than her ‘‘ Mercedes,’’ where a dramatic episode 
is told with a succinct completeness which is in itself rare art. 

After Poe, R. H. Stoddard is the finest ‘‘lyric voice” in Ame- 
rica. His songs are as spontaneous and as winsome as those of a 
bird, and below the blithe lilt of each is a true and potent imagina- 
tion. Taylor, it seems to me, has been overrated by his country- 
men. He was a charming writer, and has given us some note- 
worthy verse; though I, for one, doubt if any material part of his 
prolific life-work will weather that ‘‘ wind Euroclydon” which will 
arise at the end of the old and the coming of the new century. 
His ringing Bedouin love-song is likely to survive that oblivion 
whose shadow has already approached “Prince Deukalion” and 
‘The Masque of the Gods.” 

In the ninth and tenth volumes are no names of commanding 
eminence, beyond those of Bret Harte, W. D. Howells, and Henry 
James. But the number of able writers is extraordinary, of men 
and women whose talent, and often whose genius, would, fifty 
years earlier, have won them highest recompense of fortune and 
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repute, even in England. From Theodore Winthrop, who gives 
the breath of the plains, the romance of the free life of the prairies, 
far more successfully than ever Cooper did, to Edward Bellamy, 
the author of the much-discussed Looking Backward—respectively 
the first and the latest author represented in these two volumes— 
there is a free play of genius, talent, originality, power, and lite- 
rary-charm, of which Americans may well be proud, particu- 
larly when the heavy handicapping of authors by the International 
Copyright system still in vogue is taken into consideration. It is, 
of course, inexpedient to put on record here all the noteworthy 
authors alluded to ; but among them, as possessed of more or less 
reputation in this country as well as in America, may be men- 
tioned the novelists, George W. Cable, Julian Hawthorne, Frank R. 
Stockton, Edward Eggleston, Captain Charles King, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett (though this lady can scarcely be ranked ab- 
solutely as an American writer), Blanche Willis Howard (the 
author of that charming Breton story Gwenn, and other novels), 
Edgar Faweett, and Arthur Sherburne Hardy; the poets, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, William Winter, Joaquin Miller, J. J. Piatt, Colonel 
Hay, Edgar Fawcett (an English selection from whose fine poetry 
was recently issued), Richard Watson Gilder, Maurice Thompson, 
Mary Dodge, Mrs. Louise Moulton, Emma Lazarus (the most 
poetic voice of Israel since Heine), and Sidney Lanier, that re- 
markable and much misunderstood poet, who in some ways seems to 
me to rank second only to Poe among all American builders of en- 
during rhyme. Then there are John Fiske and Moncure Conway, 
among philosophical and biographical writers; Charles Warren 
Stoddard and George Kennan, among travellers who have gained 
a wide hearing ; Mr. Whistler, among writers on art, and Mr. Still- 
man, Mr. G. W. Benjamin, and others; among journalists who 
have made the ‘‘ London Correspondent ’’ a power, Mr. G. W. 
Smalley and Mr. Harold Frederic, the latter also a notable 
novelist ; among naturalists, John Burroughs; and among theo- 
logical writers, Mr. Henry M. Alden—who is also a poet and one 
of the most successful of editors—author of the most noteworthy 
book of a religious kind (in style as well as in substance) published 
in England or in America for many years. I refer to God in His 
World, which the editors of the ‘‘ Library” were unable to quote 
from, or even mention, as the book was issued last spring only. 
Marked by subtlety and depth of insight, as well as by breadth of 
thought, and distinguished by a style of singular charm, it is an 
oasis indeed in the monotonous wilderness of religious literature 
in general. 

Among the younger writers who are included in the supple- 
mentary eleventh volume, are many novelists and romancists who 
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are already popular, and some of whom show exceptional promise. 
To take a few names from among those with whose books the 
present writer is acquainted, there are the novelists F. Marion 
Crawford, Miss Murfree (Chas. Egbert Craddock), Isaac Hender- 
son, Constance Fletcher (George Fleming), Brander Matthews, 
Mary Wilkins, Edgar Saltus, Amélie Rives, Thos. A. Janvier, 
and Henry Harland (Sidney Luska). 

W. C. Brownell is an essayist on French life, thought, and 
manners who has made a deserved reputation. Literary criticism 
may be said to be represented by Mr. Charles Richardson, though 
it seems to me from every point of view a mistake (particularly 
as no self-criticism is involved) that Mr. E. C. Stedman, brilliant, 
able, and sympathetic critic as he is, has refrained from insertion 
of anything from his own writings in prose or verse. One of the 
interesting and suggestive chapters from his Poets of America 
might fittingly have been given, and would have added to the 
value of the ‘‘ Library.” Miss Hutchinson has been equally reti- 
cent, a circumstance which everyone who knows her slender little 
collection of lyrics will regret. Other poets are Robert Underwood 
Johnson, J. Whitcomb Riley, H. C. Bunner, J. B. Kenyon, Clinton 
Scollard, Frank D. Sherman, and C. Lotin Hildreth. It is a 
matter of note how many women writers of high excellence there 
are, particularly in poetry. Miss Edith Thomas’s nature-poetry 
is among the best that is printed in the magazines, and a sweet 
and pleasant air moves through that of Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. 

There is much else in the Library of American Literature to which 
attention should be drawn, did the limits of available space render 
this practicable. Much could be written upon dialect literature, and 
an interesting chapter upon negro minstrelsy, oratory, humour, 
and narrative. 

Some idea of the range of this immense undertaking may be 
gained from the fact that over twelve hundred authors are repre- 
sented by complete poems, essays, chapters, short tales, or lengthy 
extracts, which can be understood and enjoyed without the con- 
text. Itis in history that, as yet, the American genius prepon- 
derates. Fiction and romance come next. The poetry, as a whole, 
is less notable. That part of the intellectual life of the nation 
which ‘makes for poetry,” seems to sway, like hesitant and be- 
wildered birds in migratory flight, now this way, and now that, 
towards the reserve and exquisite art of Poe on the one hand, to 
the untrammelled methods and rude energy of Walt Whitman on 
the other. The way is becoming clearer, song is being purged 
and purified, new impulses are moving, and to confident eyes the 
future is not dulled in its rainbow glory because of the glooms and 
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uncertainties which still prevail among the singers of the day. 
If the poets of America will only free themselves from the English 
tradition, they have high and inspiring ideals awaiting them, 
such as will lead to havens not less glorious than those won 
by the poets of England. 

The editors of the ‘“‘ Library” state with justifiable pride, in the 
preface to the final volume, that they find they have builded better 
than they knew; that their National Gallery, so to say, presents a 
rare and valuable conspectus of American life, of American his- 
tory, in all departments of imagination, action, and opinion; and 
affirm that their original hope has become a happy belief, that 
throughout the country, in homestead and school library, as well 
as in the cities and great industrial centres of the Republic, ‘‘ this 
compilation will make for patriotism.” It is a patriotic and 
honourable hope, and the likelihood of its fulfilment is not for a 
moment to be gainsaid. 

** Minor authors,’’ Mr. Stedman says elsewhere, and truthfully, 
‘minor authors, singly or in groups, reflect the tendencies of a 
period even more clearly than their more original compeers.” It 
is this, not least among so much else that is significant, that gives 
such value to the later volumes of the Literature of the Republic. 
The mental history of the nation is written here. It is a credit- 
able, an honourable one. As pioneer literature, it is unsurpassed: 
nor is there any reproach to the country that has produced Haw- 
thorne and Poe and Emerson, to say that these eleven volumes 
represent, after all, but a splendid introduction to the new and 
mighty literature which is to arise oversea. 


Wutu1am SHarpe. 


THE FAIR OPHELIA OF A HIGHLAND GLEN. 


Tue tranquillised energies of Nature—the hushed winds and the 
waters in repose—have their native home in the Braes of Bal- 
quhidder. Equidistant from Loch Dochart on the north, and from 
Loch Katrine on the south, they are a gracious salvage from the 
omnivorous operations of the civil engineer. The glen road from 
the east conducts to a bridle-path on the west ; the bridle-path goes 
to the puzzling sheep-walks and the mist on the heights that 
overlook the purple recesses of the Glenfalloch and Luss countries. 
The mountain burns, ‘made motionless by distance,” run down 
like lace into Lochs Doine and Voil, as their manner was when 
turbulent Rob Roy, the ruins of whose abode over the valley may 
yet be seen near where the two lochs drain Inverlochlarig, was a 
source of misery to himself and others. No human storm now 
‘disturbs these peaceful regions, or raises the echoes in the passes, 
in the glens, or from the braes. The bleat of sheep, the lowing 
of kine, the croak of the grouse, the quack of the duck, and, when 
the twilight falls, the hooting of the owl, have succeeded to the 
fiery reprisals of hardly remembered chieftains’ names. Few people 
go their way, unless when the tourist loosens himself from his 
grime and grind in congested centres and propels his tired senses 
through scenes that bless all men, with uplifted peaks among the 
clouds. Here, indeed, is man never less alone than when alone ; 
for, as Addison would have said if he had seen the Braes of Bal- 
quhidder, the Altar to the known God may as well at length be 
erected on the dominating summit of Ben More. Only gentle 
adventures are now possible where these lights and shadows play 
on the mountains, or go fleeting on the surface of the waters, for the 
madding crowd comes not here to invade the pastoral attributes 
of the social life. It is still in the world, however, and as such is 
capable of furnishing the urgent surprise and its own instance of 
the weary round of mortal sorrow. 

The night was thickening in late September, and a brooding 
peace was lying low in the valley, when, going home from near the 
bosom of the braes, a light where no light should be glimmered 
red on the margin of Loch Voil. The wheel road was creamy 
white as it wound and unwound itself under the birch and larch 
copses, and the light, whatever caused it, was yet a mile away. 
‘There was no known stranger in the glen, and the braes, I remem- 
bered, remain superior to manufacturing industry. But ever as the 
recurring promontory was rounded, the light gleamed there—for the 
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fashion of Loch Voil is, in graceful, coying curves, to play hide and 
seek with the responding slopes. At last the bend was reached 
where the light was in residence. A tripod of sticks suspended a 
a pot, below which lay dying the embers of a wood fire. It was 
within a few yards of the margin of the loch, and down from the 
road by about as many. A curve inward to the ascending wood, 
and in it a great boulder growing birches, had been chosen for a 
process and purpose as yet hidden. One of the birches bore 
clothes, as if there had been a washing. It was too meek a display 
for a gipsy encampment, and then washing, as a rule, is not a 
virtue of gipsies. The conjecture lasted a moment and was gone, 
but not before the figure of a woman came on to the stage of this 
little drama, as if deposited by the mountain burn. It was a 
slender figure, thinly clad, having a brown woollen napkin pinned 
under the chin, and a sense of tartan about the shoulders. In 
silence she went on, fastening and unfastening the clothes on and 
off the twigs, and ever and anon giving the curious “ click ” in the 
air, which may be called the art accomplishment of laundry-maids. 
By-and-bye she came towards where the fire was, and, without her 
seeing me, I saw her face to face from the road, three or four 
yards above where she stood gazing west with her hands on her 
waist. 

The face was a worn one. It was visibly sad. It was a face in 
ruins; but, like all ruins, it was engaging. The eyes were a faded 
dull blue, and, as I soon discovered, they had the glare in them 
that is invariably coincident with intensity of feeling. Eyes flash 
most with the afflicted and the impassioned. With the latter, the 
gleam soon passes and is mere waste; with the former, a little 
excitement sets it aglow, and in conversation it is normal. In 
their cases, too, it acts as a relief to inward fires; and it is always 
there. ; 

Here, indeed, was something the matter. A woman, anything 
between twenty and forty—who is she? what is she? whose is 
she? She had gone to the birch twigs again, and was evidently 
feeling if the clothes were quite dry before packing up, when I dis- 
closed myself by remarking that it was a fine night. The only 
sound in the air was the murmur of the loch’s surge, so that my 
gentle remark seemed thunderous. 

She started as wild creatures do, as if the human voice was 
unfamiliar or hateful to her. Her iook was that of beseechingness, 
as when the penitent erring are found in fault; and the first 
thing she said was, seizing upon her clothes on the twigs, ‘‘ Oh, 
I’m comin’ directly, Sir, for the nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.” There 
was no relevance in that, and the endless desire for news was 
unwhetted in this rejoinder. 
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I asked whether she was going far. 

Pointing aslant Loch Voil to a farm-house, she said she maybe 
would go there, though she often slept in the woods; but she was 
‘** Comin’ directly, Sir, for the nicht ’s sune gaun tae fa’.” 

This would never do. I remarked that if she was going to 
where she pointed she would, by doubling the loch, have six miles 
to go, and that in half an hour all would be dark. If she would 
come with me to where I was going nearer at hand, I would get 
her food and shelter. 

To all of which there came the monotonous utterance, ‘‘I’m 
comin’ directly, Sir, for the nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.” And 
always as she spoke she bustled with her drying gear on the tree 
as if really in a hurry. 

There came a change in the processes of thinking in the fragile 
image on the loch’s side. I had asked where she stayed last 
night ; to which she had replied, ‘‘ Wi’ thae kind Monachyle folks ” 
—folks whom I had just quitted, and whose character my inter- 
locutor had evidently known by genial experience—and I had reite- 
rated that neither the farm-house across the loch nor the woods 
would do for to-night, when a striking thing occurred. Raising 
her arm, bare from the elbow, to the murk in the heavens, her 
dull blue orbs aglow with a cherished idea in a state of insub- 
ordination, she piteously ejaculated, ‘‘There’s yune aboon up 
there. He’ll mak’ a’ puir folks’ wrangs richt at last!” 

At length, clad in its own language, here was the customary 
sorrow, even the despair, of those rendered witless by wrong. 
This woman was some burden-bearer of the heart’s agony, some 
soul wounded in its quick, some love violated by betrayal, some 
mother’s daughter driven to distraction and the homeless woods of 
night. And here, too, was the old-standing Court of Appeal. 
** When father and mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up,” 
constantly, from time immemorial, has been the first and the last 
resort of the extremely tired, and the mentally afflicted. That way, 
Heaven’s way, madness lies in the fulness of its inimitable, 
protesting anguish. For the secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him, who are the babes and sucklings, and the demented. 

The overwhelming literature of madness in King Lear, Ophelia, 
and Madge Wildfire, is within a stone’s throw of the earliest utter- 
ance at the mother’s knee; for Divine help at hand overlaps just 
where human need usually fails and is most urgent. With many, 
however, it takes patience to wait on it, and to some it never comes 
at all in conscious or abiding satisfaction ; but with the bulk of 
folk, distraught, perplexed, despairing, homeless wanderers; kings 
with unfilial daughters, and with lovers jilted by lovers, it is the 
hidden treasure. Here it was in the very shadow Craigruie was 
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making in the almost descended night, the shadow of that same 
rock where King Robert the Bruce hid for three days when fleeing 
south from his foes, and when there was merely untiring, pious 
hope left for it among the pressures gathering all around. 

After the elevation of that puny arm towards the stars, there 
was not much room for hypotheses. A woman, blighted in her 
affections, and careless of ways, manners, means, and heedless 
altogether of nights and days, was clearly down there by the 
loch’s margin. A stricken deer, it seemed to me, fled to the waters 
and to solitude, and to where a wayward independence among the 
mountains is the selected life’s portion. 

All pleas and counsels failed to move the obdurate vision as she 
plied her tasks with her clothes; but in the conversation between 
us, lasting not over ten minutes, I had got to know that her name 
was Effie. I used it often, in a friendly way, as meaning that, after 
all, when folk meet in this manner they are together a family 
circle as the world wags; but, although she in no degree resented 
the use of her name, it in no way unsettled her purpose to stay 
behind. Her last words to me were her first ones: ‘“‘ I’m comin’ 
directly, Sir, for the nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’.”’ 

It had fallen; and so, as I went away, had my reflecting melan- 
choly. It was apparent that there was no help for it; but then 
confessed helplessness never mitigates sincere regret. Effie could 
not go to where she had pointed, so that the only alternative was 
the woods—if, perchance, she had spoken truly. With increasing 
reluctance on my part, the distance between us grew larger, and 
when it became possible to scour the neighbourhood for her it was 
too late. Effie had gone into space for the night under the stars, 
and probably on to the heather. It is the best of many beds to be 
had, to be sure, and is away from the squalor of fashionable 
towns. Bracken and heather are the beds in many Highland 
homes ; the difference here was that the sky was to be the canopy. 
Thence, however, might be had visions of ladders towards heaven 
with angels on them, as readily as from stone pillows by saints in 
Iona or by patriarchs among the ancient shepherd kings. St. 
Columba and Jacob were, thank God, not exclusively privileged in 
their visions of the night; but there are toiling millions in great 
cities to whom sweet dreaming of this sort is impossible, for want 
of the air and the elbow-room that gladden even the afflicted 
in Balquhidder. 

My rapidly concluded inference had been correct. Another affair 
of the heart—that was all. A broken troth, and this was the result. 
And these clothes in the habitual travels are always being washed 
and dried. No sooner dried than they are washed; no sooner 
washed than they are dried. The purifying drudgery of Effie’s 
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laundry goes on all through her daily life, with no resting-place 
called home. It is probably as well as it is. The pomps and cere- 
monies of the district asylum, the grandeurs of the poor-house 
dole, would not fit in very well with Effie’s freedom among the 
hills. It is freedom, and that is something, although incommen- 
surate with the yearning sympathy of onlookers. But that in its 
turn may be ignorance and inexperience ; for who would exchange 
even the imaginary consolations and compensations that mental 
distress perceives by its own methods for the fussy official attention 
and the explicit clause in the Act? It is vexing that a fellow- 
creature should be houseless ; but (for example) the habits of the 
Romany are picturesque. There is a folk-lore and a ballad-lore 
and a song-lore attaching to gipsy life that soften to the observing 
mind’s eye its assumed rigours, and suggest a probable content and 
happiness that are real as the streams, though their springs be 
hidden where the conies dwell among the rocks. Before in confi- 
dence we can reason with any parochial or other authorities for 
Effie, we should have to master the sources of her pathetic delights 
in her al fresco laundry among the braes. Ophelia, if placed in an 
asylum in Elsinore, would have met the needs of charitable con- 
sideration ; but Hamlet would have been spoiled as a play. Lear’s 
restoration to his two thrones of reason and the sceptre would 
have driven his tragedy off its straight-going road by a playwright’s 
act of disconcerting impropriety; while Scott, to speak it with 
applauding regret, was bound to end Madge Wildfire’s days in 
Carlisle Hospital. There is obviously a predestination in the 
decrees of madness that can be violated only by ’prentice hands in 
the creation of character in plays and novels; a drift, so to say, in 
the “‘ stream of tendency ” of unbalanced minds that is incapable 
of treatment by the hands of man; and which, were it treated by 
them, would only churn itself over the well-meant interruption 
into the congregated issues that have gone before. 

In accordance with this frame of things and plan of human con- 
ditions, the Braes of Balquhidder may be regarded as having been 
made on purpose for Effie’s wayfaring footsteps; their glens and 
passes her exits and entrances; their lochs her great watersheds 
for the laundry she is ceaselessly carrying on; their heather her 
bed; their woods her paradise. With breaking hearts that will 
not be refused tears, and with rebellious emotions that will not be 
denied even foolish activities, men and women have often to confess, 
and have constantly been obliged to do so, that whatever is is right. 
If that be so, the time to interfere is when the wrong towards mad- 
ness, the wrong that makes it, has been done. The lamentation 
is too late when all is over, especially in cases where justice 
demanding atonement was, if at all, tardy on the spot. 
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In the early summer of last year I was in the same neighbour- 
hood, and it was the fresh morning hour of eight that is so rich of 
meaning and purpose anywhere in the Highlands. Insect life was 
humming in the archway of the road under the already resinous 
buds of the trees. The sun that makes all delights universal had 
got the better of the mists and the clouds of many days before, and 
movement was irresistible. It was even undutiful to wait for the 
post-runner. The impulse was imperious that was driving all 
animated nature outside. It drove me down to a boulder on the 
edge of the loch, where the sandpiper was darting along, and 
where I was watching the minnows among the sprouting tangle of 
the water-lilies. The yellow trout were plopping here and there, 
wondering, it seemed to my fancy, whether I had a rod with me 
for a forenoon’s daffin. All the mileage of amphitheatre, from east 
to west, from south to north, had put off the taciturnity of distance, 
and was quite near together in the dwindled landscape, with its 
fleecy occupants. The order of the morning was marriage joys, in 
the thronging mountain burns wooing and winning the exquisite 
rapacity of Loch Voil. One at my feet was cheerily brawling, as if 
nothing were happening in giving up its individuality in quest of a 
knowledge it will never bring back, and which might prove useless if 
it were brought back. Mortals and streams are alike in returning 
never more to where they started; and the experience of the two 
counts for little until they are lost, and their experience with them. 
It is well that it is so ; for if they came back, it would be as changed 
material among repudiating strangers, of which would come incon- 
solable mournfulness for altered days. The going on for ever may 
do for the symbolism of Tennyson’s Brook; but in the real life of 
the mountain burn it rather is the going on before, for lochs are 
the graves of the tributary springs in the mosses, and the water- 
fountains are never old. It is thus that these capering rills are 
youngsters hurrying on after what has been, only to become for- 
gotten in their turn. Rightly contemplated, their life, joyous in 
the main, is as deeply affecting as our own, in that the place that. 
knows them this morning shall to-morrow know them no more for 
ever. 

The reverie was interrupted hereabouts by the noise made by the 
snick of a gate on the road, about forty yards off, in the gentle 
dulness of the sunlight momentarily eclipsed by the larches. What 
looked like a girl going to school approached from the west, and 
she was shutting the gate that keeps the cattle in selected herds, 
and that made the noise. But she grew bigger as she got nearer ; 
for some states of the atmosphere, especially in Highland perspec- 
tives, have a power of their own in magnifying or in diminishing 
figures. A brown woollen napkin was pinned under her chin; 
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over the shoulder was slung a bundle which included three sticks, 
crosswise ; and somewhere about the humble apparel appeared the 
suggestion of a shepherd’s grey plaid. 

It was Effie, who had once more entered into my world of pere- 
grination and meditation. But the immediate effect was curious. 
This was the moment to ask how she had fared for the two winter 
periods, and for the bygone summer; to wish she was very well, 
and was getting on well; moreover, to inquire whether the people 
had been kind to her since we last met, and whether she had not 
been sleeping in the woods too often. Another thing occurred to 
me afterwards, but not at the time. What would have been her 
obedient rejoinder this gladsome morning, amid the enrapturing 
circumstances of a new summer day? The apologetic refrain of 
the late September afternoon—“ Oh, I’m comin’ directly, Sir, for 
the nicht’s sune gaun tae fa’,’”’—would not suit all this new greenery, 
these opening buds, the calling of the lambs at play, these songs of 
birds, this hour’s fulness of April’s gifts to May—this humming 
tell-tale that winter was away. Obviously not. The plaint, if 
any, would be in another note of the gamut altogether than the 
September one of 1888. But Effie passed on, and speak to her I 
did not. It was as if I could not, though why remains inexplicable. 
Once on Lochleven an old friend astern in the Mary Beaton, with 
his time-honoured hat in the crick of his neck, passed me four 
yards off. He had been seven years in Bombay, and I then 
believed he was there. Nevertheless, I was certain he was in that 
small boat, as a comparison of dates subsequently proved; but 
total inability to speak as he passed by on Lochleven occasioned 
this miss to shake hands when thus foregathered after so long a 
separation. It was not that I doubted Effie’s identity; she did 
not see me, for I was low down on the loch’s edge and she was 
up on the road, our relative positions being reversed from what 
they were when first we met. She’ looked neither to right nor to 
left, as the manner is of people whé are self-engrossed. Introspec- 
tion has no curiosity, and except when startled the strung nerves 
go straight ahead. The contour view was all I obtained as it 
wended its way against the perspective of the lichen and the moss- 
clad dyke, and the moments were few before the vision had escaped 
round the curve of the road. Im silence she passed on, a solitary 
human figure among the multifarious summer renewals; and the 
opportunity for conversation was gone. It was as if the weird 
parade of ghosts in Macbeth had rehearsed itself under these 
greening trees, for in desolate places there are results kindred to 
these in a human being passing on with never a word exchanged. 
The effect of this contact, and yet want of contact, was heightened 
by the flood of recollections of the interview before, a mile up the 
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loch. Too late I fully realised the unfriendly aspect of my sitting 
fast on the boulder without as much as a ‘“‘Good morning.” It 
was all that, and therefore for the reserve unaccountable upon me 
I have ever since been unable to offer myself the smallest explana- 
tion or apology. Fair Ophelias and wandering Effies seldom or 
never repeat themselves, so that kind words to them when possible 
ought neither to be garrulous nor stinted. The affairs of men are 
awry from golden opportunities unembraced for enterprise or sym- 
pathy, and no tide in them is too small on which to launch the 
argosy of the feeblest help. Let the last note of the incident go 
round as a lesson of crude procrastination to be avoided. The 
word unsaid has deepened the lovely shadows of that archway of 
larches as you go towards the Braes of Balquhidder, even although 
the rejoinder might have been the briefest, the look the wannest, 
and the aid the smallest. In memory I still see receding in it the 
fragile form with its bundle of clothes and sticks slung from the 
shoulder. The pot, too, in the left hand, I still see there; the 
machinery, as the stage managers would say, for this dreadful 
‘‘ business ” of carrying out the realistic drama of Effie’s harmless, 
aimless life. And, ah! those sticks! No need for the carrying of 
sticks where Effie wanders; the winter blasts strew plenty in her 
path for her frequent tripods and wood-fires. Is it possible that the 
sticks she carries have become pets—“ none-such ”’ in all the glens ? 
Are they boon companions, and the chosen part of all she cares 
for? How humbling is this humanizing of the sticks, if it be so; 
and yet how natural among the manifold crazes of us mortals! 
It is less saddening to realise that where this child of the “land 
of the mountain and the flood’? meanders along its devious ways 
there is a charity that is not puffed up, but is mindful; for her 
continual going about is to be explained on the ground only that 
the cottars she makes friends of are open-handed. If she be still 
living, I hope she will find in every festive time something of the 
spirit of the feast. In those scenes there are ancient observances 
always, which, like all sound observances, are celebrated with feasts 
and fat things, and for all Effie’s frugal necessities either of them, 
when the snow lies prone, may do as well. In this great world, 
with Africa recently added to it by the various agreements of 
brilliant diplomatists, anything for Effie will not be much to it; 
but it may mean all the difference to her. There is no breach in 
time or space in the sacramental occasions of lending to the 
Lord by giving to the poor. Who would not give rue or 
rosemary—give, indeed, all the botanies—to fair Ophelia, to heal 
her ailing spirit, even in the play ? 


W. Hopaeson. 
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HINDU MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AND BRITISH 
LAW. 


ENGLISHMEN are working for the cause of humanity in the East. 
It is not only as a source of strength and wealth that India is 
valued, but also as a wide field for the noble work of civilization, 
humanization, and moral elevation. Whatever might have been 
the defects of British rule in India in the last century and in the 
opening years of this century, whatever might have been the 
crimes that stained the honour of the early Proconsuls, Clive and 
Warren Hastings, they have been amply atoned for by the gene- 
rosity and magnanimity exhibited in after years. I need not refer 
to the outward aspects of British rule, such as the universal peace, 
the construction of railways and irrigation canals, the establishment 
of courts of justice, hospitals, &c., the springing-up of new indus- 
tries, the cheap postage and telegraph, and many others. Nor 
need I allude to the free press, free trade, free religion, free educa- 
tion, free right of assembly, freedom of speech, absence of con- 
scription, of class distinctions, &c. But more than all these, the 
English Government have laboured strenuously to eradicate the 
evils of Indian society, evils that were a blot upon humanity 
and civilization. Already, former rulers of India have abolished 
Suttee, or the practice of burning widows on the funeral pile, 
infanticide, such as that practised on the Ganges and in Rajputana, 
hook-swinging, and other “‘religious”’ crimes. But the peaceful 
triumphs thus secured contrast painfully with the marriage laws 
that obtain among Hindus at present. It will redound to the 
eternal glory of Englishmen if they succeed. in removing these 
brutal laws and substituting for them laws founded on nature, 
humanity and justice. 

Already there are indications of such a change. The public 
conscience of England has been awakened to the atrocities daily 
perpetrated in India under the gis of British laws. Harrowing 
tales of the untold misery of Indian child-wives and child-widows 
have evoked deep sympathy throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Through the generous exertions of that eminent 
Parsi reformer, Mr. Malabari, seconded by the voice of the British 
press, a committee consisting of men and women eminent in 
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letters, art, science, religion, and nobility, has been formed to 
move the Indian Legislature to interfere in the marriage laws of 
the Hindus. The labours of the committee have apparently pro- 
duced tangible results, for from the latest advices I learn that 
Viscount Cross, the Secretary of State for India, has telegraphed 
to Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy, saying that the Council of the 
India House is prepared to recommend legislation on one of the 
prominent items in the reform programme. 

This is a crisis in the annals of India. Moderation and sound 
sense should characterize the actions of the Government at this 
point in the affairs of the country. The laws affecting the mar- 
riage customs of the Hindus should not be passed hastily and 
without due consideration. There should be deliberate action, 
not sensational legislation. At the same time, there should not be 
undue caution, caution which will only prove weakness on the 
part of the Government, caution which will amount to criminal 
negligence. Legislation there should be, at least upon some of 
the points pressed for. A clear necessity exists for the interfe- 
rence of the Legislature with the Hindu marriage laws. The 
opportunity has arrived for it. If it permits this opportunity to 
slip out of its hands, and allows the child-wives to be tortured, it 
will be violating the fundamental laws upon which its authority 
rests. My purpose in writing this article will be fulfilled if I 
succeed in laying before my readers a correct account (imperfect 
though it may be) of the present situation, and in showing that 
the time has come for legislation on the social question. 

To comprehend my statements, a clear account of the marriage 
laws of the Hindus is necessary. Ineed not describe the marriage 
ceremonies and the religious performances usually observed on 
the occasion; but I shall be content with sketching the promi- 
nent points that affect legislation upon the subject. 

Among Brahmans and some other castes, the custom of child- 
marriage is universal. To a great extent this custom does not 
obtain among Sudras and the lower castes, who marry their girls 
only after they have attained puberty. But we must remember 
that the Brahmans, though a fraction of the community, amount 
to many millions in number. Further (according to Sir W. W. 
Hunter), they are the most intellectual of all the Indian races and 
exercise a permanent influence upon the other castes by reason of 
their education, traditions, and intelligence. Hence, any measure 
tending to make them greater intellectually, morally, and physi- 
cally, is of paramount importance. 

To return from my digression, the system of child-marriage 
has been stated to be universal among Brahmans. It is no 
uncommon thing to see in India a female infant of three or 
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four bound in the ties of matrimony with a boy of seven or eight. 
Plenty of such cases have come across my experience, and if 
you search through the papers, a bagful of these infant marriages 
will crop up. Of course, “‘ marriage” is here used in the sense 
of betrothal. But this betrothal is a compulsory betrothal, not 
a mere engagement that might be broken off at pleasure, but 
a solemn sacrament hallowed by formal religious ceremonies. 
Now, you see that this betrothal is just as binding as a marriage 
(in the European sense of the term), with this qualification, 
that the consummation of the marriage takes place only several 
years after the first betrothal ceremony. It is impossible to 
think without detestation of such marriages, contracted when 
the parties are mere infants. There is no sanction for such mar- 
riages in the Vedas, which constitute the most ancient and the 
most sacred books of the Hindus. In the healthy state of society 
that prevailed in the primitive Vedic ages, such barbarous cus- 
toms were unknown. Indeed, in a remarkable hymn of the Rig- 
Veda (the 85th hymn of the Xth Mandala) we find distinct refe- 
rences to girls being married only after they had attained puberty. 
This was quite natural for the sturdy, warlike Aryan tribes, who 
did not tolerate customs that their effeminate descendants now 
follow. To a mind capable of tracing the growth and decay of 
customs and well posted up in the early Hindoo literature, it is 
easy to assign the origin and mark the prevalence of child- 
marriages among the Hindu races. During the centuries that 
followed the Vedic period, many of the wholesome practices that 
formerly prevailed were discarded, and the nation was being bound 
by superstition. 

As time went on and the Mussulman became the lord of India, 
it was found politically expedient by Hindus to marry females 
when they were mere infants; for in those troublous times 
Mussulmuns, being invested with regal authority, took away 
beautiful Hindu girls and placed them in their harems. For 
the mere pleasure and gratification of insulting the subject 
Hindus, Hindu girls were maltreated, and female honour wantonly 
outraged. To save their tender daughters from a fate worse than 
death, Hindu society began to adopt child-marriage, whereby a 
girl obtained the status of a lawful wife and the protection of a 
husband. Reminiscences of the old times may still be found in 
rural tracts, where the simple villagers will not allow their 
daughters to go near the quarters occupied by Mahomedans. 
This political expediency gradually crystallized into a religious 
ordination, and a law as inviolable as the code of the Medes and 
Persians. Thus Vasishtha, one of the writers of what is called 
the Rationalistic period, lays down that a father should marry his 
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daughter while she is still a child; ‘‘ otherwise, sin falls on the 
father.”’ But it is interesting to note that the custom of child- 
marriage was by no means obligatory till a very late period in the 
history of the Hindus. For even Manu (the great law-giver of the 
Hindu races) declares that a girl when marriageable should wait 
for three years and then give herself away (IX. 90) ; and a distin- 
guished Sanskrit scholar infers that in the times of Manu girls 
were married only at the “‘ proper age.” 

Now, although child-marriage proved expedient in the troublous 
times when the Moslem ruled, why should it be continued at this 
day, when life, property, and honour are absolutely safe? Why 
should the Hindus slavishly follow a custom that is paralyzing 
the national life of India? For by binding two children together 
in the bonds of matrimony, the Hindus are acting against the 
laws of God and man. The parties to the marriage cannot realise 
the importance of the step they take. They cannot understand 
the nature of the relations between them, the relations on the 
right exercise of which the entire fabric of civilized society de- 
pends. Their entire happiness may be wrecked, their lives ren- 
dered miserable by this single step. Next consider the question 
from an economic point of view. The boy, often perhaps in 
straitened circumstances, finds himself saddled with a wife whom 
he has to support. This renders necessary a double amount of 
work and trouble. Therefore, to remedy these evils, I suggest 
that a scheme should be introduced by the Government dis- 
couraging the marriage of girls under ten and of boys under 
sixteen. The penalty for breaking this law must be a heavy fine, 
that will deter similar offenders. I do not propose imprisonment, 
as this kind of punishment is thought highly disgraceful by all 
Brahmans, and leads to loss of caste. But the law should be made 
with the greatest possible care. In order to avoid the risk of 
offending religious scruples, it might be first introduced into the 
foremost provinces or most enlightened races, and then gradually 
into the others. I may be allowed to state that Raja Sir T. 
Madhava, K.C.S.I., the greatest living statesman of India, though 
at present the leader of the anti-reform party, once strongly 
urged a scheme similar to mine. Mr. Whitley Stokes, the author 
of a popular legal work, styled Anglo-Indian Codes, urges that the 
marriage of girls below eleven, and of boys below eighteen, should 
be punished with imprisonment for a year; but, for reasons 
already stated, I beg to dissent from his view of the extent of the 
punishment. 

But more important than this, and perhaps the most pressing 
item on the reform programme, is the question of the consumma- 
tion of marriage. This is of infinite importance, and in the 
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opinion of all thoughtful Hindus causes more hardship than the 
mere child-marriage; for it has generally happened that child- 
marriages, though not marriages of love, have proved not unhappy, 
though distasteful to European society. But the consummation 
of marriage does inflict great hardship. In Hindu society, mar- 
riages are consummated when the bride has attained eleven 
or twelve. Now, the mistake here made is mistaking this age 
for the age of maturity; for only when a girl has attained 
maturity is she fit for discharging the duties of a wife. But 
Hindu society cannot and will not understand this simple law ; 
simple, yet upon which the life and health of millions of tender, 
blooming girls depend. Now, marriage in the full sense of the 
word at eleven or twelve means (according to the deliberate 
opinion of the most eminent doctors, European and Hindu) death 
to some girls, and permanent injury to the health of many more. 
Girls of fourteen or fifteen are made to undergo the trial of child- 
bearing, which only robust women of maturer ages can endure. 
Though it is unknown to foreigners, yet anyone who moves in 
Hindu society will be able to testify that a frequent cause of 
death among Hindu girls between thirteen and twenty is hastened 
pregnancy and consequent shattering of the bodily frame. Even 
those who survive this fatal trial are often weak and emaciated, 
and lead a life of misery consequent upon loss of health. At 
an age when Europeans are in the flower of their manhood, 
Hindus become weak, feeble old men, all through the conse- 
quences of this fatal custom. The Hindus have degenerated 
morally, physically, and mentally, by consummating marriages 
at too early ages; for what moral or intellectual force can you 
expect from the offspring of mere girls, girls who are not yet 
matured in body? What physical strength can you find in men 
who are not begotten of women, but of children? Dr. Smyth, 
in opening the winter session of the Madras Medical College, 
condemned in severe language early cohabitation, and contended 
that unless the Hindu race cast off this vicious practice, it was 
not fit to exercise political rights which the Indian National 
Congress clamoured for. He said that a “ baby-born generation” 
cannot claim privileges which only a strong, manly race was 
entitled to, and hoped that the Secretary of State for India, when 
receiving a petition demanding elective councils, will endorse the 
petition thus: ‘‘ Will be considered when the Hindus have pro- 
duced a strong, manly generation.” This sound, though strong 
advice, is a bitter sermon upon the present situation. Nor is this 
all. By consummating marriages at an early age, the flood- 
gates of licentiousness and immorality are thrown open. The 
nobler refined parts of human nature are thus completely effaced. 
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The mental ability, the fine flow of youthful spirits, the noble 
aspirations, the lofty ideal, the soaring ambition, the inspiriting 
devotion to duty, are thus completely destroyed. 

Another result may be noticed. It degrades woman in the eyes 
of man. From being man’s equal, she becomes his slave. This 
is a terrible, an awful fact. For where woman is degraded from 
her noble office, there (if the facts of history prove true) the race 
itself sinks into an abyss of infamy. In such a country ‘“‘ Home, 
sweet home ”’ is an utter impossibility. Home, which ought to be 
the training-field of the nation, becomes a hot-bed of ignorance 
and superstition. Such is the condition of India at this day. 
The Hindus are a set of homeless people. Now these are all the 
consequences flowing from consummation of marriage at too early 
an age. Nature is a stern mother, who will not allow her laws to 
be infringed with impunity, and she has had her revenge—how 
complete !—upon the Indian races. 

Now, observing these consequences, the party of reform in India 
wish the Government to interfere and to put a stop to this horrible 
atrocity. They contend that the Legislature ought to check this 
practice, since the Hindus have shown themselves unable to meet 
it. The anti-reformers say that reform must come from within, 
and that time and education will effectually cure this evil. But 
the reply of the reform party is this: “‘ You say that time and 
education will remedy the evil. True; but you must know that 
only two millions of Hindus have been educated after half a 
century of toil and labour. Further, of these two millions only an 
infinitesimal number follow practically this measure of reform. 
So that you must conclude that only after hundreds of years, and 
with infinite trouble, English education will permeate the masses of 
the country who are now sunk in ignorance and superstition. We 
wish, like you, to educate the people; we will heartily support you 
in the efforts for educating the masses. But meantime we will not 
sacrifice the health and life of millions of girls in the prospective 
hope of a national reformation. You may preach and write, and 
quote lengthy extracts from Macaulay and Spenser to prove that 
reform must come only from within. We sympathise with you in this 
matter, but the facts of history go to show that reform has never 
proved successful in India, until brought about by the strong arm 
of Government.” Then the reformers urge that had Lord William 
Bentinck refused to abolish suttee, saying the people should reform 
themselves, it would never have stopped. This is quite true, and 
recent events bear out the statement. In a meeting held some 
months ago at Puna, in the Bombay Presidency, an educated na- 
tive gentleman complained of the action of the British Government 
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in stopping suttee, and I know of several others who would gladly 
see suttee revived. 

As an upshot of all this, the reformers press the Government 
to pass a law prohibiting, under a heavy penalty, the consum- 
mation of marriages before the girl has attained her twelfth or 
fourteenth year. Already Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code 
punishes intercourse with a girl below ten, with or without 
her consent, the punishment amounting to transportation for 
life, or imprisonment for ten years with fine. The reformers 
wish that twelve or fourteen should be substituted for ten in 
this section of the Penal Code, so that consummation before 
these ages might be stopped. Now, in my opinion and in that 
of several others, and of the lady petitioners to the Govern- 
ment, twelve is too low an age, and will affect only a few cases. 
But fourteen, adopted by the inhabitants of the vast territory of 
Rajputana, is far preferable, and will stop many of the atroci- 
ties now daily committed in every part of India. It will put 
an end to the difficulties under which girls are now labouring. 
For, even when the parents of the girl want the consummation of 
the marriage to be put off till she could discharge the duties of 
wifehood, the husband (as it often happens) can ignore the wishes 
of the parents. The parents are at the absolute mercy of a brutal 
son-in-law, who will sacrifice the health of his tender wife, and 
even her life. For, by the law of the land, seconded by British- 
made codes, the wife may, at the instance of the husband, be 
dragged against her consent into a police court, and forced at the 
point of the bayonet to live with her husband. Or, if the husband 
does not wish to go to law, he has simpler means at his disposal. 
He may threaten to desert his first wife and marry another. He 
is at perfect liberty to do so; neither British laws, nor public 
opinion, nor Hindu law will hamper him in his determination. 
But if there were a law prohibiting cohabitation with a girl below 
fourteen, the husband would have the wholesome fear of the Penal 
Code before his eyes. Therefore, a law is absolutely necessary. 

The subjects of Queen Victoria in every part of her vast empire 
have a natural right to claim the protection of Her Majesty’s laws. 
Even the meanest slave is entitled to it. Then have not the child- 
wives of India a right to demand of the Legislature the protec- 
tion of their health and lives against the terrible consequences of 
the present practice? If the right is refused and the appeal now 
forwarded to the Indian Government prove futile, the dignity of 
the British Empire will be irretrievably lost. I appeal to you, as 
Englishman, as Christians, to cure this the mightiest and the 
most besetting of all India’s evils. Inthe holy name of sympathy, 
I appeal to you not to rest till the Government pass a law strik- 
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ing at the root of a most unnatural custom. Your sisters in 
India are writhing under the wheels of oppression ; will you not 
rescue them? They are trodden under foot and degraded ; 
will you not raise them? The vanguard of humanity is the 
West; has the cry of suffering humanity no generous auditors in 
England? This may not be. Oh that the day may come when 
India will recognize the most terrible of all her wrongs, and give 
up a system that is eating into her national life ! 

As to the dangers to be apprehended from an interference with 
this ingrained custom of Hindu society, there are hardly any. 
Opposition, there will be plenty of it. Already strong protests 
against the proposal of the reformers have gone up from many 
parts of the country. But, as the past history of India clearly 
shows, the threats of the ignorant masses headed by educated 
anti-reformers have proved a brutwm fulmen. Thus, when Lord 
Bentinck introduced a law declaring suttee (or the burning of 
widows) homicidal, and punishable as a capital offence, native 
society was thrown into a state of convulsion. A newspaper 
called the Chandrika was especially started to support widow- 
burning. The Hindus of Bengal in a body presented a petition 
protesting against the abolition of suttee, and when the Governor- 
General refused to withdraw the obnoxious law, an appeal was 
forwarded to the King in Council. The appeal was heard and 
eventually dismissed. Hindu society, which some time ago in- 
dulged in a good deal of tall talk about revolution and so forth, 
submitted to the inevitable with that silent resignation which is so 
characteristic of it. Again, a similar course of action was ob- 
served when Lord Canning passed the Act XV. of 1856, legalizing 
the re-marriage of widows. Another case in point may be cited. Ac- 
cording to previous usage, a native convert to Christianity lost all 
his property. This unjust enactment was removed by the Lex 
Soci Act, introduced by Lord Dalhousie. A committee of ortho- 
dox Hindus met at Calcutta and drew up a protest, saying that 
their ancient and sacred religion was in danger. But things took 
the usual course, and justice prevailed over dastardly threats. 

Therefore I think that no political danger need be apprehended 
from following a just course of action. There is a party, strong 
in the strength of intellect, education, and refinement, all over the 
country that will gladly welcome the proposed measure of the 
Legislature. The masses will quietly submit to it. Only the 
educated section opposed to social reform will murmur, but they 
are mere speech-makers, and after a time will recognize the good 
intentions of the Government. The following opinions of some of 
the best products of Indian culture deserve careful study and deep 
thought. 
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Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row is the leader of the reform 
party in the Madras Presidency. He is the President of the 
Social Congress, a conference held annually for the reform of the 
sociology of the Hindus. He is also the President of the Mar- 
riage Association in Madras city, a society having for its chief 
object the encouragement of the re-marriage of widows. 

In several able letters written to the local dailies, he explains his 
views about the ‘‘ Age of Consent,” as the legal age at which con- 
summation of marriages in the case of women is permissible is 
termed. Ina recent letter to the leading Hindu paper, termed 
the Hindu, he brings forward the following arguments. He says 
(1) that Hindu medical science, accepted by all orthodox Hindus 
to be of divine origin, fixes the age of sixteen as the minimum 
age at which a woman is fit to become a mother; (2) that the Vedas 
(the most ancient and the most sacred of the Hindu scriptures) 
fix as the age of consummation, the time when “ the full develop- 
ment of womanhood has taken place,” which certainly cannot be 
less than sixteen; (3) that ‘‘ Hindu women, as a rule, say that 
some time must elapse between puberty and consummation of 
marriage’; (4) that all European doctors approve of this view, and 
are for delaying it further; (5) that more than fifty lady doctors 
support the view of the male doctors. From these statements he 
infers that consummation below sixteen is injurious, and wonders 
that the anti-reformers wish to act in the teeth of all religion and 
medical science. He says that the results of education for the 
past fifty years have been discouraging in the matter of social 
reform, as no abuses have been removed or immoral practices 
stopped. Therefore he seeks the aid of the Indian Government 
and declares that legislation only can check too early consum- 
mation. 

The Rev. W. E. Hoare, Principal of the Wesleyan College, 
Royapetta, writes to say that he has been deeply pained by the 
unholy alliance between the educated Hindus and the anti-reform 
ignorant masses, and deplores the opposition to the raising of the 
age of consent. He says that the anti-reformers (educated men) 
are knowingly or unknowingly ‘‘ serving the Prince of Darkness,” 
and warns them to be “ wise in time,” lest they should “reap 
the whirlwind.” 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Telang in Bombay and Pundit Ishwara 
Chandra Vidyasagar in Bengal, advocate legislation in the Age of 
Consent question. The former was long one of the best native 
lawyers that adorned the Bombay Bar, and has recently been 
appointed as a judge in the High Court of the Western Presidency. 
He is a Fellow of the Bombay University, and takes a prominent 
part in public affairs. He is also a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 
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The latter is a profound Vedic scholar, and is, perhaps, the most 
learned Sanskrit scholar of his times in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. His learning is held in high esteem, both by Europeans 
and Indians, and the last affix to his name (viz. Vidyasagar) 
literaliy means the ‘‘ ocean of learning.” 

The Hindu Social Institution at Hyderabad (the capital of the 
Nizam’s Dominions), a body consisting purely of Indian members, 
has passed a resolution in favour of raising the age of consent 
from ten, as it stands at present in the Penal Code, to fourteen. 

Mr. John Murdoch, a famous Christian preacher, editor of a 
popular monthly magazine, Fellow of the Madras University, and 
author of several works that display a profound insight into the 
state of Hindu society, is a strong advocate of what I may call 
‘‘ social legislation.” In a recent article contributed to the Madras 
Mail, the most powerful journal in the Presidency, he writes to 
the effect that the Government of India has always been guided 
by the “‘ enlightened few,” and not by the “‘ unenlightened many.” 
He says that no reforms would have been made in the past had 
they been left to popular opinion. Hence he recommends the 
raising of the age of consent to twelve, but has ‘fourteen 
adopted by Rajputs would be more preferable.” He ridicules all 
idea of a popular insurrection. 

Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer, B.A., is the editor of the Hindu, 
published at Madras. He is an earnest practical reformer, and 
has the courage to defy persecution when carrying out his cherished 
convictions. In numerous articles in the Hindu he strongly sup- 
ports social legislation, and argues very ably in favour of it. 

As a rule, the European press is in favour of raising the age of 
consent. I need only mention the leading journals: the Madras 
Mail in Madras, the Times of India, and the Bombay Gazette in 
Bombay, the Pioneer in Allahabad, the Englishman in Calcutta, 
and the Civil and Military Gazette in the Punjab at Lahore. 
Though these are all under the editorial charge of Anglo-Indians, 
it must be remembered that the editors are men of long expe- 
rience in Indian affairs, and that the papers command an extensive 
circulation. 

In the native press, only the most advanced are in favour of 
social legislation. The Hindu and the Eastern Star and the 
Christian Patriot of Madras, the Indian Mirror of Calcutta, and 
several papers in Bombay, support legislation in the Age of 
Consent question. Of course there are numerous local journals in 
the provinces advocating social legislation. As a general remark 
it may be stated that the entire body of the vernacular press 
oppose, tooth and nail, any point of reform. If the advice of 
such papers is acted upon, the English must quit the country, 
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‘“‘bag and baggage,” and India must return to the old order of 
things. 

Summarising the above pages, we obtain the following state- 
ments, viz. (1) Child-marriage is especially prevalent among 
Brahmans; (2) It produces numerous evils; (3) It can be re- 
moved only by legislation, moderate and cautious; (4) Early con- 
summation is greatly prevalent among Brahmans; (5) It is 
disastrous to the community, even much more than child-marriage ; 
(6) Legislation alone can put a stop to it, and, consequently, the 
age of consent should be raised to fourteen ; (7) Though the masses 
oppose social legislation, joined by some educated men, yet there is 
a consensus of opinion among the European press, the Medical 
fraternity, and several famous Hindus, for social legislation ; 
(8) There is no danger of popular insurrection; (9) The Court 
must pass a law striking at the root of the evil at once. Only 
when this crying evil in Hindu society is removed will the ‘‘ terrible 
shadow that rests still upon the lives and destinies of the child- 
wives in India” disappear. Englishmen, you hold the fate of 
Indian child-wives in your hands. God grant that you feel the 
sense of your duty, duty which you owe to your suffering sisters, 
duty which you possess by right of conquest, nay, by a holier 
name, by your religion. Amen. 


l’. Visava-RaGHAVAN. 


per 


WORKERS IN WOODCRAFT. 


THE game-keeper’s cottage stands at the end of the old Oak Lane. 
An orchard surrounds his dwelling, the brown boughs now drooping 
with ripened fruit. Under an overhanging sycamore is a kennel 
of silky-coated setters and a brace of spaniels. The former have 
beautifully domed heads and large, soft eyes. The spaniels, with 
their pendulous ears, are a black and a brown. Pheasant pens 
are scattered about the orchard, each containing half a dozen 
birds. In a disused shed are traps for taking game, and nets and 
snares found in rabbit-runs or taken from poachers. The keeper 
does not always take these engines when he finds them, but waits 
quietly until they are visited by the “‘ moucher” ; then he makes 
a double capture. Few of the poachers, however, leave their traps 
after dark, and only the casual is caught inthis way. At the other 
end of the orchard, divisional boxes are ranged round an old barn- 
like building where pheasants’ eggs are hatched. A shaggy terrier, 
with fresh mould upon its nose, peeps from beneath the shed 
doorway. Drowsy bluebottles buzz about the vermin larder, and 
under the apple-trees are straw-thatched hives. Contented 
pigeons coo and bask on the hot slates of the barn roof, and bird 
sounds are everywhere. These blocks, upon which sit their falcons, 
act as a reminder of an old English sport fast passing away. 
These are merlins and peregrines, kept for a friend by the keeper, 
who is fond of hawking. The merlins can pull down partridges, 
while the peregrines are flown at larger game. No sport so 
exhilarating as falconry, none so fascinating. 

The interior of the keeper’s cottage is as characteristic as its 
surroundings. Here are guns of every description, from the 
old-fashioned fowling-piece and match-lock to the ponderous 
duck-gun. Above the chimney-piece hangs a modern breech- 
loader with Damascus barrels. The keeper admires the delicate 
mechanism of this, but deprecates the spirit of the age which pro- 
duced it. Such cunningly-devised engines will make old-fashioned 
sport, or what he calls ‘wild shooting,’ extinct. By this he 
means the traversing of rough ground in healthful anticipation of 
a miscellaneous and always uncertain bag. It is this very 
uncertainty which gives the chief zest to sport. Against the walls 
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are cases of stuffed birds, with a red squirrel or a white stoat to 
relieve the feathers. In one case a knot-hole is imitated, from 
which peer three young weasels; and an old one is descending 
the bole with a dead bird in its mouth. All these are portrayed 
to the life by the keeper’s own hand. Looking at the contents 
of the cases, he deplores his want of ornithological knowledge in 
earlier years. Among the stuffed specimens are a Greenland falcon, 
a pair of hobbies, several rare owls, swallow-tailed kite, hoopoe, 
rose-coloured pastor, and others equally rare. 

The game-keeper’s life is essentially an out-door one. He is far 
from populous towns, and needs but little assistance. Poachers 
rarely or never come to his preserves in gangs, and a couple 
of village mouchers he can manage easily. His powerful frame 
was once the seat of great strength, though now it needs but 
a glance to show that his eye is less keen and his hand less firm. 
Still he is quick to detect, and with his hard-hitting muzzle-loader 
he rarely misses. Given favourable conditions he is almost 
infallible with the gun, though he gives his game law. He cannot 
now cover his extended ground in a single day, and perhaps does 
less night-watching than formerly. His beat covers a widely 
diversified district, with almost every species of game. The 
pheasants wander about the wood and copses; the partridge are 
among the corn and stubble; and rabbits pop in and out every- 
where. Hares haunt the meadows and upland fields, and snipe 
go away from the marshes. Woodcock come to the wet woods, 
and a host of sea-haunting creatures feed along the bay. There is 
a heronry in the wood, and pigeons build in the larches. Of the 
habits of these creatures the keeper is full; and if he is garrulous, 
he is always instructive. By observing, he has found that animals 
and birds have stated times and well-defined routes. Exactly at 
the same hour, according to the sun, the partridges and pheasants 
resort to the same spots. Hares follow the tracks day by day, 
and rooks fly, morning and evening, along the same valleys. 
Nightly, herons stalk the pools and the otter traces the mountain 
burns to their source. At noon a sparrow-hawk speeds by the 
covert, and at evening a kestrel hangs over the rickyard. In the 
afternoon, regularly, weasels run along the old wall; and, as these, 
the flowers in their times of opening and closing are not less 
constant. 

The keeper’s domain encloses a park, in which are red deer and 
fallow. Sometimes he has to shoot a fawn for the ‘‘ great house.” 
This he singles out, hitting it, if possible, just behind the shoulder. 
In season he must provide a certain ‘‘ head” of game. Twice 
weekly he procures this, and takes it to the hall. For its proper 
hanging in the larder he is responsible. When the keeper wants 
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game, he knows to a yard where it may be found, where the birds 
will get up and in what direction they will go away. If a hare, he 
knows the gate or smoot through which it will pass, and out of 
this latter fact he makes capital. It is well known to poachers 
that when once a hare has been netted there is no chance of 
its being re-taken in like manner. Rather than go through a 
second time, even though a “lurcher” be but a yard behind, it 
will either “‘ buck” the gate or-take the fence. Consequently, the 
keeper has netted every hare on his ground. This greatly reduces 
the poachers’ chances, and wire snares are now the only engines 
that can be successfully used. Spring and summer are taken up 
with breeding and rearing pheasants, and this is an anxious time. 
The work is not difficult but arduous. And then so much of the 
keeper’s work is estimated by the head of game he can turn out. 
This result is palpable, and one that can be seen by both his 
master and visitors. There is nothing to show for long and often 
fruitless night-watching but rheumatism; and so the keeper 
appreciates all the more readily the praise accorded him for the 
number of well-grown birds he can show at the covert-side. After 
pheasant-shooting in October the serious winter work of the keeper 
begins. Each week he has to kill from three to five hundred 
rabbits, which are sent to the markets of the large manufacturing 
towns. He can employ what engines against them he pleases, but 
the number must be produced. The work being long continued 
becomes monotonous. Firing a hundred shots a day is now more 
jarring than it once was; it has made him slightly deaf, and 
he adopts other means of destruction. He works the warrens in 
winter, but long waiting for a glutted ferret in frost and snow is 
not pleasant. Under favourable conditions, however, a great 
many rabbits may be taken in this way. Iron spring traps are 
used in the rabbit tracks, but these are impracticable on a large 
scale; the pheasants and partridges which run much are apt 
to be caught in them. Moreover, it is now illegal to set these 
traps in the open. The most certain and wholesale method of 
capture is by the ‘‘ well-trap.” This is a pit, placed immediately 
opposite to a hole in the fence through which rabbits run from 
the woods to the field or pasture. Through the “run” a wooden 
trough is inserted, and as the rabbits pass through the floor opens 
beneath their weight and they drop into the ‘‘well.” Immediately 
the pressure is removed the floor springs back to its original posi- 
tion, and thus a score or more rabbits may often be faken in a 
single night. In the construction of these traps rough and 
unbarked wood is used, and even then the rabbits will not take 
them for weeks. Then they become familiar, the weather washes 
away all scent, and the ‘ well-trap” is a wholesale engine of 
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capture. The rabbits of course are taken alive; these the keeper 
stretches across his knee, dislocating the spine. English rabbits 
are degenerating in size, and the introduction of some of the 
continental varieties would be beneficial. With the rabbits in 
autumn great quantities of wood-pigeons are sent away, these 
birds at this time becoming exceedingly plump and fat. An almost 
incredible number of acorns may be found in the crop of a iene 
bird when the former have fallen. 

These are a few of the keeper’s duties. He himself has a russet, 
weather-beaten face, bounded by silvery hair. He might stand 
for a picture of a highly-idealized member of his class. So 
secluded is his cottage that he locks the door but once a year, and 
that on Christmas Eve. He can remember when there was larger 
game than now—when badgers and wild-cats were not uncommon. 
One of his ancestors was an inveterate deer-stealer, as the parish 
books show. Then red-deer roamed almost wild on the fells. 
To-day he has but one regret, that he was not contemporary with 
the wolf, the wild boar, and the bear. Of these in Britain he has 
just read an account, together with the vast primitive forests 
through which they roamed. 

Just without the darkened shadow of the pine-wood is a sunny 
glade; the rides of the forest converge upon it, and here centres 
much of the life of the district. Delicious it is to lounge there on a 
long summer day, lying under the cool shadow of the shrubs. This 
have we often done with the keeper, our employment to watch the 
young pheasants among the scrub and brown uncurling brackens. 

So long as the gamekeeper can keep the young pheasants under 
his eye they are comparatively safe, but just now they are apt to 
wander, and when once they begin to do this there is no restrain- 
ing them. Although fed daily with the daintiest food, the birds, 
singly or in pairs, may frequently be seen far from the home 
covers. Both man and nature’s poachers know this, and are quick 
to use their knowledge. It by no means follows that the man who 
rears the pheasants will have the privilege of shooting them. At 
this season the birds take daily journeys in search of beech-mast, 
acorns, and blackberries, of which they consume great quan- 
tities. When the wandered birds find themselves in outlying 
copses in the evening, they are apt to roost there. And herein lies 
the danger. The birds perch in the low nut-bushes and underwood, 
and are open to a whole host of enemies. The sparrow-hawk, 
flying his beat, makes a swoop into the scrub and strikes down his 
prey ; and a little later, as twilight comes, the brown wood-owls 
do the same. For months it has been the keeper’s chief concern 
to keep these under; and if they are now destructive, they were 
a dozen times more so then. 
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After the hatching, and when the birds were transferred to 
the coops, the keeper and his assistant spent the long summer 
days in feeding and guarding them from the falcons. The 
men lay hidden in scrub of oak, and birch, and hazel, and 
watched the young pheasants in the green rides. Small wood- 
land birds swarmed everywhere, and fed among the pheasants; 
but at the warning cry of the blackbird, all the feathered throng 
would drop down into the shelter of the leaves, and a dark 
shadow would glide over the sunny sward. Then from out the 
pines there was a rush of wings, and a sparrow-hawk would be 
seen to dash from the bushes with something in its talons. This 
was repeated day after day, until one afternoon it was seen by the 
old keeper. He lay close among the brush, but not so closely as 
to escape the sharp eye of the hawk. It doubled, but just as it did 
so, the eye of the old man glanced along the barrels, and his finger 
touched the trigger. There was a puff of white smoke, a cloud 
of feathers, and then the marauder dropped with a dead thud to 
the sward. The old man picks up the bird, follows a path through 
the bushes, and suspends it in his ‘‘ larder.” 

Fish-poaching is practised none the less for the high preservation 
and stricter watching which is so characteristic of the times. In 
outlying country towns with salmon and trout streams in the 
vicinity, it is carried to an almost incredible extent. There are 
many men who live by it, and women to whom it constitutes a 
thriving trade. These know neither times nor seasons, and, like 
the heron and kingfisher, poach the whole year round. They 
provide the chief business of the county police-court, and the great 
source of profit to the local fish and game dealer. The wary 
poacher never starts for his fishing grounds without having first 
his customer ; and it is surprising with what lax code of morals the 
provincial public will deal when the silent night-worker is one to 
the bargain. Of course, the public always gets cheap fish and 
fresh fish—so fresh, indeed, that the life has not yet gone out of it. 
It is a perfectly easy matter to poach fish, and the difficulty lies in 
conveying them into the towns and villages. The poacher never 
knows but that he may meet some county constable along the 
unfrequented roads, and consequently never carries his game 
with him. This he secretes in stacks and ricks and disused farm- 
buildings until such times as they may be safely sent for. Country 
carriers, early morning milk-carts, and women are all employed in 
getting the fish into town. In this the women are most successful. 
Sometimes they may be seen labouring under a heavy load carried 
in a sack, with fagots and rotten sticks protruding from the mouth ; 
or again, with a large basket innocently covered with crisp green 
cresses, which effectually hide the bright silvery fish beneath. 
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The methods of the fish-poacher are many. The chances of 
success, too, are greatly in his favour, for he works silently and 
always in the night. He walks abroad much during the day and 
makes mental notes of men and fish. He knows the beats of the 
watchers, and has the waterside, as it were, by heart. He can 
work as well in the dark as in the light, and this is essential to 
his silent trade. During summer, and when the water becomes 
low, the fish congregate in deep “‘dubs.”” This they do for protec- 
tion, and if overhung with trees there is here always abundance of 
food. Ifa poacher intends to net a “dub,” he carefully examines 
every inch of its bottom beforehand. If it has been thorned he 
carefully removes these—small thorn bushes with stones attached, 
and thrown in by the watchers to entangle the poachers’ nets and so 
allow the fish time to escape. At night the poacher comes, unrolls 
his long net on the pebbles, and then commences operations at the 
bottom of the river reach. The net is dragged by a man at each side, 
a third wading after it to lift it over the stakes, and so preventing 
the fish from escaping. When the end of the pool is reached, the 
trout are simply drawn out upon the pebbles. This is repeated 
through the night until half a dozen pools are netted—maybe 
depopulated of their fish. Netting of this description is a whole- 
sale method of destruction, always supposing that the poachers are 
allowed their own time. It requires to be done slowly, however, 
as if alarmed they can do nothing but abandon their net and 
run. This is necessarily large, and when thoroughly wet is a 
most cumbersome thing and exceedingly heavy. The capturing of 
a net stops the depredations of the poachers for a while, as these 
being large take long to knit. For narrower streams pretty much 
the same method as that indicated above is used, only the net is 
smaller, and to it are attached two poles. The method of working 
this is precisely similar to that of the last. 

A species of poaching which the older hands rarely go in for 
is that of poisoning. Chloride of lime is the agent most in use, 
as it does not injure the edible parts. This is thrown into the 
river where fish are known to be, and its deadly influence is soon 
seen. The fish become poisoned and weakened, and soon float 
belly uppermost. This at once renders them conspicuous, and as 
they are on the surface of the stream, they are simply lifted out of 
the water with a landing-net. This is a most wholesale and 
cowardly method, as it frequently poisons the fish for miles 
down stream ; it not only kills the larger fish, but destroys great 
quantities of immature ones, which are wholly unfit for food. 
Trout which come by their death in this way have the usually pink 
parts of a dull white, with the eyes and gill covers of the same 
colour, and covered with a thin, white film. This substance, too, 
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is much used in mills on the banks of trout streams, and pro- 
bably more fish are destroyed by this kind of pollution in 4 month 
than the most inveterate poacher will kill in a year. 

Throughout summer fish are in season, but the really serious 
poaching is practised in close time. When spawning, the senses 
of both salmon and trout seem to become dulled, and they are 
not at all difficult to approach in the water. The fish seek the 
highest reaches to spawn, and stay for a considerable time on 
the pebble beds. Salmon offer fair marks, and the poacher 
obtains them by spearing. A pronged instrument is driven 
into the fleshy shoulders of the fish, and it is hauled out on to the 
bank. In this way sometimes more fish are obtained in a single 
night than can be carried away; and when the gang is chased by 
the watchers the fish have generally to be left behind, as they are 
difficult things to carry. The flesh of spawning fish is loose and 
watery, and is most insipid and tasteless. In one outlying village 
during close time last season poached salmon was so common that 
the cottagers fed their poultry upon it through the whole winter. 
It is said that several fish were taken each over 20 lbs. in weight. 
Another way of securing salmon and trout from the spawning 
“‘redds’”’ is by means of “‘ click-hooks.” These are simply large 
salmon hooks bound together shaft to shaft and attached to a long 
cord; a bit of lead balances them and adds weight. These are 
used in deep rivers, where spearing by wading is impracticable. 
When a fish is seen, the hooks are simply thrown beyond it, and 
then gently dragged until they come immediately beneath ; a sharp 
“click” usually sends them into the soft under parts of the fish, 
which is then drawn out. That natural poacher, the pike, is fre- 
quently ridded from trout streams in this fashion. Of course, 
poaching with click-hooks requires to be done in the light, or by 
the aid of an artificial one. Lights attract salmon and trout just 
as they attract birds, and tar brands are frequently used by 
poachers. Shooting is sometimes resorted to, but for this class of 
poaching the habits and beats of the water-bailiffs require to be 
accurately known. The method has the advantage of being quick, 
and a gun in skilful hands and at a short distance may be used 
without injuring the fleshy parts of the body. That deadly bait, 
salmon roe, is now rarely used, the method of preparing it having 
evidently died out with the old-fashioned poachers, who used it 
with such deadly effect. 

The capture of either poachers or their nets is often difficult to 
accomplish. The former wind their sinuous way, snake-like, 
through the wet meadows in approaching the rivers, and their nets 
are rarely kept at home. These they secrete about farm-buildings, 
in dry ditches, or among the bushes in close proximity to their 
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poaching grounds. Were they kept at home, the obtaining of a 
search-warrant by the policeor local anglingassociation would always 
render their custody a critical one. They are sometimes kept in 
the poachers’ houses, though only for a short period, when about 
to be used. At this time the police have found them secreted in 
the chimney, between bed and mattress, or even wound about the 
portly persons of the poachers’ wives. The women are not always 
simply aiders and abettors, but in poaching sometimes play a more 
important réle. They have frequently been taken red-handed by 
the watchers. The vocation of these latter is a hard one. They 
work at night, and require to be most on the alert during rough 
and wet weather—in the winter, when the fish are spawning. 
Sometimes they must remain still for hours in freezing clothes ; 
and even in summer not unfrequently lie all night in dank and 
wet herbage. They see the night-side of nature, and many of 
them are fairly good naturalists. Ifa lapwing gets up and screams 
in the darkness, they know how to interpret the sound, as also a 
hare rushing wildly past. It must be confessed, however, that at 
all points the fish-poacher is cleverer and of readier wit than the 
river-watcher. 

The humid climate of the north-west of England is peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of coppice wood ; and scattered along the 
slopes of the valleys, copses prevail, consisting for the most part of 
oak, ash, hazel, and birch. The growth beautifully clothes the hill- 
slopes, and in addition to taking away the bareness, brings to them 
much animal and bird life; and, besides this, the growth of the 
_ young timber is fairly remunerative. The coppice woods are cut 
about every fifteen years, and the ground set apart to it pays about 
equal to that devoted to grazing. This is owing to the fact that 
every part of the wood is well suited to some particular use, and 
finds a ready market. What these uses are will be presently seen. 

As to the beauty and well-woodedness which the copses give to 
the north-west valleys there can be no question, and that life 
abounds in them which was foreign to the bare fells is made clear 
by traversing them at almost any season of the year. Shelter 
they give, too, which is always important in districts subject to 
mountain storms. Metallic-lustred and brightly-coloured lichens 
light up the floor of the wood, the rabbits rustle through, innu- 
merable birds are there, and the dormice hang their ball-like 
nests among the hazel boughs. As the coppice grows, the squirrel 
comes to the nuts, wood-pigeons coo, and jays screech in the 
glades. Even a few pheasants have wandered here, and an occa- 
sional woodcock breeds among the dead oak-leaves. Just as the 
kindly sheltering woods have brought birds which are foreign to 
the district, so they have brought human settlers; and, standing 
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above on the bare common, we see, rising from out the trees, 
columns of pale blue smoke. In the primitive cottages, from 
whence these come, reside the Charcoal-Burners. Men they are 
whose lives glide on almost without influence from the outside 
world—quiet workers of many virtues. They observe well times 
and seasons, are full of country proverbs, wise as to signs of 
wind and weather, and draw deductions from the nature around 
them. Their occupation is such as keeps them in the woods for 
months at a spell, not even leaving them free on Sundays. So it 
comes that the decay of the black bryony-berries and the rustle of 
the dead oak-leaves have lessons for them; and as the winds of 
autumn sough through the bare branches, they are conscious that 
a time will come when they too must pass away. Piety in men 
so lived may seem strange, but when a man stands face to face 
with nature, by her the best elements of his nature are developed. 
He is brought, as it were, back to his primitive life, and is more 
a man than the dweller in towns. 

During the summer, we have tramped much through the coppice 
woods. These will be felled when autumn comes round, having 
grown their fifteen years. To one unaccustomed to such rapid 
growth, the progress made would be somewhat astonishing. The 
trees are spindle high ; the ash-poles are straight and smooth, the 
young oaks radiant in rich chestnut, the hazels catkin-covered, and 
the frail bireh—the lady of the woods—towers her silvery stem 
afar up. Of course, when cut, each species of tree has some 
special virtue, some quality in which it excels all the rest. The 
young oaks, for instance, are felled at the time of ascending sap 
in early summer, and then the bark is easily “‘ peeled.” This is 
extensively used in the process of tanning. The torn staves of the 
same tree are used in making baskets and hoops. The “ afflictive 
birch, cursed by unlettered idle youth,” has other uses than the 
one which the above quotation would seem to imply. The vari- 
ously sized boughs are used in making crates, and the wood is 
also extensively used by the cottagers as fire ‘‘ eldin,” which fact 
may be detected when in proximity to the cottages. The use, 
however, to which the majority of the wood is put is that of 
bobbin-turning, quite an extensive and important industry in the 
northern valleys. 

The enemies of the trees, and the only ones which stop their 
growth, are two. Insects, with their borings, and rabbits. The 
latter, in severe winters, eat off the bark of the young poles toa 
surprising height from the ground, and by so doing impede their 
growth. 

But the second industry to which the coppice-woods give rise, 
and by far the most interesting, is the charcoal-burning, almost 
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peculiar to this part of the country. We shall detail it as prac- 
tised in the extensive Honeybee Woods. At the felling of the 
copse, the wood is roughly divided into two “sets”’ The thick 
upright poles, of whatever tree, are stacked for ‘‘ bobbin-wood,” 
and the thinner parts await the charcoal-burners. These are also 
the men that, from autumn to spring, are busily employed in 
cutting, stacking,.and arranging the wood. 

The first months of spring are occupied in peeling the oak for 
its bark, and from early summer into autumn again the actual 
charcoal-burning is done. The men who take part in the lonely 
trade live in rude huts in the woods, thatched with heather and 
bracken. Heaps of dried fern serve them for beds, and their 
wants are few. Their huts are fixed first as to shelter and 
the presence of water, then with regard to proximity to their 
labours. From their work they are never absent, the burning 
heap wanting constant attention, also aid from a quick eye as to 
change of wind and the coming of rain. The burning is conducted 
as follows :—The faggots (from three to four feet in length, and 
about one and a half inches thick) are built up round a vertical 
stake, which forms the centre of the mass, until the heap has 
attained considerable dimensions. It is round, and represents a 
low stack terminating in an apex at the top. When sufficient 
faggots have been piled on, the whole is covered with turf and wet 
sand, so as to exclude the air. The heap, now about seven yards 
in diameter, is flattened by beating with spades and made to 
present a dome-like surface. The vertical stake is now withdrawn 
from the centre, and lights are dropped down the passage, so as 
to ignite the heap. From the centre, the fire gradually spreads 
outwards until it reaches the edges. The burners always have in 
readiness large screens to regulate the supply of air, and these 
are planted on that side of the heap whence the wind blows. 
The screens consist of wooden hurdles entwined with dead grass, 
fern, and bracken. Of course the success of the process depends. 
upon the slow and equal burning of the whole mass. A shifting 
wind sometimes ill regulates the supply of air, and fires the heap. 
When this occurs, nothing can stop it, and the charcoal is com- 
pletely spoiled. This, however, from the great watchfulness of the 
men, is generally avoided. 

To return to the heap. The products of combustion escape by 
the channel occasioned by the withdrawal of the before-mentioned 
vertical stake. The process is continued at from twenty to thirty 
hours, when smoke and fumes seem to come off from every part 
alike. This is a sign to put out the fire, which is done by applying 
water. The faggots have now been converted into charcoal. The 
critical part of the operation, and the one which wants most ex- 
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perience, is to catch the heap when it is “‘ enough ’—that is, when 
it is neither over-done nor under-done. After allowing half a day 
for cooling, the charcoal is taken out, put into sacks, and carted 
away. Three or four men generally work together, and have four 
heaps in hand at the same time. At night, especially when there 
is much wind, the burners work by shifts. The charcoal when 
carted away is just half the weight of the wood from which it has 
been prepared. Much of the charcoal prepared hereabouts is used 
in smelting at the Backbarrow and other neighbouring ironworks. 
Iron so smelted is of much higher commercial value than that 
obtained by the ordinary processes. Charcoal burning, conse- 
quently, is likely to continue a lucrative employment for many 
years to come, especially as the coppice-woods—the raw material— 
thrive so abundantly in the district. 

To watch these men at their lonely employment in the woods is 
well worth a visit. They and their work are alike interesting, and 
the woods which provide their employment are fascinating at 
all seasons. A nearér acquaintance with the workers reveals 
the fact that they know of the herbs and simples of the woods, 
and also much of the contents of an old ‘‘ Herbal” lying in the 
hut. In the virtues of plants they have great belief, and can tell 
of interesting traits in the life-history of wild flowers. We 
believe, too, that they exercise ‘‘ free right and warren” of the 
woods where they reside, and of this no one seems to care to 
deprive them. They are pleasant, primitive fellows to know, won- 
derfully intelligent as to out-door questions, and command respect 
from everyone with whom they come in contact. It may be stated 
that their necessary victuals are supplied periodically from the 
outside world, but in domestic things they do much, very much, 
for themselves. 

Walking in the woods, we met the old man standing over the 
prostrate form of a fallen monster that had been uprooted by the 
wind. He was about to lop off the branches, and was trimming 
the bole with an axe. The tree had brought several others with it 
of younger growth, and he had just finished clearing these to 
obtain a space wherein to work. Black bryony-berries were 
twined about the lower branches, as were the dead leaves of the 
honeysuckle. These are among the natural enemies of the old 
man, as he considers them injurious to timber. His woods are 
wide, and constitute his little world. There is little in or of them 
which he does not know, even to the flowers and birds. For bird 
and flower and insect he has quaint provincial names of his own. 
Thus he speaks of the fallowchat, the nettle-creeper, and the reed- 
wren—meaning the wheat-ear, white-throat, and reed-warbler. The 
frail anemone he knows as the wind-flower, coltsfoot is one of his 
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rustic remedies for coughs, and the early purple orchids are to him 
*‘crow’s feet.” His “‘ little red mouse that rustles among the dead 
leaves and is coloured like a hare,” is our wood-mouse ; and some- 
times he finds among the hazel branches the ball-like nests of 
dormice. He knows that wherever fungi grow there is death, and 
the tree lighted up by the brightly coloured bosses he marks with 
a red cross, which is signing the warrant of its doom. He follows 
the yaffle, and whenever it pecks the trees he knows that decay 
has begun within. This applies to all the wood-peckers, who are 
infallible valuers of growing timber, and all trees which they 
attack are marked out for the axe. Often on the outside the boles 
are apparently sound, and it is hard to believe that the heart- 
wood is decayed, but the bird wood-prophets nevererr. It matters 
not what living thing crosses our path, the old man names it, even 
to the insects. He tells how these are instrumental in producing 
the oak-galls, and points out the insidious attacks and borings of 
weevils. Of all trees the elm has most enemies. He tears off 
a bit of bark from a still growing tree and reveals a labyrinth of 
channels radiating on two sides from a central line. The scolytus 
he simply calls the ‘‘ elm-borer,” though from his conversation it 
is plain that he is a close observer, and knows the whole life his- 
tory of the insect. And thus, in addition to his special knowledge 
of woodcraft, he knows the time of the coming of the birds, of 
the retiring of the insect hosts, and the habitats of the flowers. 

The woodman lives in a stone hut, near the confines of what 
was once an extensive forest, through which trooped vast herds of 
deer, both red and fallow. His weather-beaten face, which in 
colour is like a ripe russet apple, tells of long exposure to summer’s 
sun and winter’s cold. His hair is white, and his form as yet but 
slightly bowed. The only other occupant of the hut is a girl 
grandchild, who has long lived with him. Neither have ever been 
more than a dozen miles from the spot, nor care to. Nominally, 
the old man’s work is to look after the woods of one valley. This 
has been his life-work, and he has no longing for change. He 
knows nothing of what goes on without a very narrow circle, and 
his Bible and an occasional country newspaper constitute his sole 
literature. 

As becomes his craft, the woodman never tires of talking of trees. 
In his woods the giant oak is common, with its gnarled and twisted 
bole, its wildly reticulated branches, its lichens, and its whole 
host of insect visitors. He has himself detected the two varieties 
of the tree, and points out the difference. In one case, the acorns 
are borne on stalks, in the other they are sessile. Of these he 
speaks of the long and short stalked kinds. He has no confidence 
in the popular delusion that the wood of the one variety greatly 
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excels that of the other. He has worked both, and has not dis- 
covered any substantial difference. In late autumn he gathers from 
beneath the oaks huge sackfuls of acorns, which he disposes of to 
the farmers. Next comes the majestic beech, with its smooth bole 
and olive-grey bark. The old man recalls its wondrous flood of 
green in spring, and its not less glorious gold of autumn. Some 
modern Orlando even haunts the forest hereabouts, and abuses 
the young trees with carving not Rosalind but Emilie on their 
barks. The sentiment which stops the growth of the young beeches 
appeals to no finer sense within the bosom of the old man; and 
so he roundly denounces the wandering lover who has carved 
thereon the name he adores in no unmeasured terms. In summer 
a few purple beeches light up the wood, and the old man is sur- 
prised to learn that all trees of this variety sprang from a single 
one, which was found growing wild in the midst of one of the 
immense forests of Thuringia. But more than all the interest that 
attaches to the trees are the uses to which their wood is put. The 
little church on the fellside opposite consists internally of oak from 
this very wood; and so, too, do half the beams and rafters in the 
parish. The hard, close-grained wood of the beech, too, is used for 
a great variety of purposes, as well as for fuel. Interspersed 
throughout the wood are numbers of ash-trees soon to be arrayed 
in feathery lightness, but now more reminding us of Tennyson’s 
naturalistic simile, ‘‘ Black as ash-buds in March.” The toughness 
and elasticity of the wood of the ash are well known, and here is 
an opportunity for the display of the timber genius of our old 
friend. There is, he tells us, little else than this about the yard of 
the village wheelwright. Cart-shafts are made of it; so are the 
primitive agricultural implements used in the valley; of like wood 
is his own axe-handle and spade-shaft. In the country, infinite 
almost are the uses of the ash. 

In the middle of the wood, and coming down to the stream sides 
are a retinue of fringed elms, both Campestris and Montana. 
Some of these have attained to an immense size, and are at one 
with the scenery. But in the open spots of the wood, in the 
glades where life most prevails, are the beautiful birches, with 
their striped silvery bark. Well does this tree merit its appellation 
of ‘‘ lady of the woods.” There is none so frail, so graceful, nor 
so generally beautiful. Almost every part of the wood of the 
birch is used, and for a variety of purposes. In spring the delicate 
green of the larch hangs in trailing tassels, and contrasts well with 
the dark-green foliage of the indigenous pine. The old forester has 
an “Unter den Linden” equal, at least in beauty, to any in 
Kurope, and in summer the trees are a veritable haunt of summer 
wings. The field maple and the sycamore are here ; interspersed 
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in the open spaces a few white-stemmed walnuts. These in 
autumn yield a rich harvest to the forester. The horse-chestnut 
is common, then comes a host of trees of minor growth. All the 
wild fruit-trees are here, and hang out glories of snowy and pink 
blossom in spring—the pear, the cherry, and the wild apple. 
Sombre yews that set off the pale green of the woodlands are 
plentiful, and in them the cushats and the jays build. In addition 
to these there are the wild service-tree, white beam, and mountain 
ash, the last called by the old man the rowan. 

Planting, thinning, and felling constitute the work of the wood- 
man throughout the year. But there are a thousand little off- 
shoots of wooderaft of which he has knowledge, and which he 
indulges at times. Like the charcoal-burners, he holds free right 
and warren of the woods. He can make many primitive lures for 
taking wild creatures, and is an adept at “ gins” and ‘“ springs,” 
and destroying vermin. In winter he sets traps for woodcocks and 
snipe. He is a great favourite with the resident boys at the neigh- 
bouring grammar school, and procures them mice and squirrels, 
and birds’ eggs. He makes wooden pegs and teeth for the farmers, 
and various little articles for the farm-women. He sells bundles 
of faggots, sticks for supporting peas, and a dozen other per- 
quisites, all products of the woodlands. The embrowned nuts 
of autumn he turns to profitable account. In the forest are 
numerous hazel copses, together forming many acres. In autumn 
the old man was surprised to receive a visit from a burly man in 
a gig. He told the woodman, in a dialect differing from his own, 
that he was a “ Badger,” and then and there made an astounding 
bid for the nuts. The old man closed with the handsome offer, 
and this sum now adds annually to his otherwise slight income. 
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Ir it were queried what is the leading motive in Persian song, the 
one characteristic note whereby it is differentiated from that of 
the rest of the world, the answer unhesitatingly would be, its 
mysticism. Greece has given us humanity, the breath of reasoned 
thought and the perfect beauty of form; Rome has given us virile 
dignity and sober grace; Judea has made us heirs to the 
sublimity and sorrow of religious aspiration and trust; but it is 
in Persia alone that we find in full artistic development that 
spirit of glamour and reverie which, working with the abstrusest 
and obscurest problems of Alexandria and Hindistan, has with a 
touch transmuted them to its own uses, until, clothed upon with a 
gorgeous tissue of imagery, and informed with the breath of 
earnest life, they stand before us a thing not so much of the 
understanding as of the senses. In Europe, the nearest approach 
to this has been made by Dante, in the second and concluding 
sections of his marvellous poem, and it is not impossible that this 
may in part be due to Eastern influence on that all-absorbent 
intellect of his; but the mystic spirit in general is uncongenial 
to the Western mind, and Spain alone, which was so long in 
direct contact with the Oriental world, has shown any notable 
examples of it in literature. Had Jalaluddin and Jami but 
written in dramatic form, the Autos of Calderon would have 
belonged to precisely the same category. 

This strain, however, does not come into predominance before the 
young song of medieval Iran has passed its nonage, and is first 
distinctly to be perceived, though here only by furtive snatches, in 
the Shah-némah of Firdausi, when the tongue of Persia, as a 
written and cultivated speech, was nigh on two centuries old. It 
is perhaps worthy of note that a precisely similar period of Italian 
culture was required to bridge the gulf between Alcamo and 
Alighieri. 

But the source of Persian Sifism is to be sought in the 
earlier half of our ninth century, and in the age of Al-Mamin; a 
reign remarkable not less as the beginning in Persia of an era of 
speculative thought than as the most brilliant period of Arabian 
letters. It coincides with the introduction by the state-aided 
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scholars of Baghdad of the Newer Platonism of Alexandria, itself 
not unaffected by Vedantic influences. How and by what means 
the polytheism of Hellas had become the pantheism of the later 
Hellenistic period, it were here out of place to inquire. Suffice it 
to say that the change had perfected itself just in time to vitally 
affect the nascent mind of Islam. From ‘its earliest days, it is 
true, there had been a tendency calling itself Al-Tasawwuf or 
Sifism, which was rather a quietist piety than anything approach- 
ing to a speculative system, and under the shadow of this the 
radically different doctrines of the Persian mystical school had 
grown unperceived to maturity; but from this time forward the 
latter, becoming more and more regarded by the orthodox Sifis as 
heretical and reprobate, was to pursue a distinct and far more 
notable path.* The first practical evidence of this new teaching is 
found in what is recorded of the opinions of Shaikh Bayazid 
Bistami (d. 875); but though a faint adumbrance of it is to be 
seen in the remains of Ridagi of Samarqand (d. 953), and clearer 
traces in the Shéh-ndémah, it is only under Firdausi’s younger con- 
temporary, Abi Sa‘id, with whose work, so far as it is accessible, 
it is here proposed to deal, that Sifism attains its poetic, its 
articulate, majority. But, it may well be asked, what precisely is 
Sifism ? The answer cannot be better given than in the words of 
one who has made the province of early Persian literature 
peculiarly his own.t ‘The mystic theosophy of the Persians, 
which to the rigid deism of Islam, paralyzing every free spiritual 
impulse, every independent thought and action, opposes the most 
immediate interaction between creature and Creator, and cul- 
minates in the doctrine of the Divine universality and absolute 
unity whereby each minutest particle of the world visible and 
invisible is permeated, and toward which the human soul, during 
the brief period of separation she must pass fettered in the bonds 
of the body, is struggling back again through various stages of an 
ever completer development, until at last she is so cleansed and 
purified from all dross as to once more flow in union with that 
Divine original fount, whence she sprang, and wherewith she is 
become one to all eternity—this is Persian Stfism.” Altogether 
of an independent and earlier development is the orthodox mysti- 
cism of the Arabs, which is clearly discernible from the years 
immediately following the Prophet’s death, and received a theoretic 
treatment at the hands of Muhasibi, who died at Baghdad in 857. 
‘‘This latter,” adds Prof. Ethé, “isin the main but a reconstruc- 
tion of the Christian asceticism, the doctrine of complete renuncia- 
* It is the absence of a clear distinction between these two schools that somewhat 


confuses the reader of Vaughan’s delightful Hours with the Mystics. 
+ Die mystische, didaktische, und lyrische Poesie der Perser. Prof. H Ethé. 1888 
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tion of self, and of surrender to God, for which at the very outset 
Muhammadanism presented itself as an uncommonly fertile field 
of development. It has ever since existed on the best of terms with 
Sunnite orthodoxy ; whereas the former, hard as its proselytes have 
laboured to confirm their articles of faith by mystically interpreted 
Kuranic texts, stands nevertheless like all Shi‘ite doctrines in 
antagonism to the Muslim revelation, and indeed to all revealed 
religions whatsoever, whose doctrines, different as they may be, 
are yet for the illuminated Sufi nothing but allegories of the Divine 
essence, and all of exactly equal value in his eyes.” 

The connection of this theosophic system with that of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta seems no less certain than its 
scientific basis on the principles of the later Platonic school. It 
is in a sense the link between Eastern and Western speculation. 
That Hindi pantheism had penetrated the borders of the Saésanian 
kingdom before the Muslim conquest is at least as probable as the 
well-established influx of Buddhistic ideas; with which latter, 
however, the Sufi had far less in common than would at first sight 
appear. For the initial step of the proselyte of Gautama was to 
assert an independence of the forms of established religion; 
whereas the pilgrim on the mystic road of Al-Tasawwuf must, as 
the preliminary stage of his journey, perform all the prescribed 
rites and ceremonies of Islam (shari‘ah) before he could be 
admitted to the grade of tariqah, or ‘ method,” and by long pro- 
bation in this reach the stage of ma‘rifah, or “ intuition,” and 
possibly by supreme ascetic effort that of hagigqah (‘ certainty, the 
being of God’s truth”), than which there can be no higher pro- 
gression, and which corresponds on the one side to the nirvdéna of 
Buddhism, and on the other to the ‘‘ beatific vision’ of Christian 
theology. 

But to return to our poet. Shaikh Abi Sa‘id bin Abulkhair 
was born at Mahnah in Khurasan in the year 357 (a.p. 968), and 
died at the age of 88, in 440. Of his Lehrjahre but little is known. 
Like so many other illustrious spirits of Persia, he seems early to 
have taken to the religious life, for we read in the Haft Iqlim, 
“ Albeit he was of the disciples of Pir Abi ’l-Fadhl of Sarakhs, 
yet at the Pir’s bidding he was invested with the cassock (khirqah) 
at the hands of Shaikh ‘Abdurrahman Sullami.” The Shaikh, 
whom Abi Sa‘id calls also Aba ’l-‘Abbas, appears to have carried 
him into Tabaristan, where he entered in earnest upon the Sific 
discipline. From the Tadhkirat-ul-Auliya* of ‘Attar we further 
learn that during this period he sat seven years long in a hermi- 
tage ‘‘ with stopt ears day and night invoking Allah, till wall and 
door at last to him were one.” ‘‘ Thereafter,” proceeds the 


* “ Memoirs of the Saints.” 
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chronicle, ‘‘ seven years was he lost from among men, and in the 
wilderness* fed upon the tamarisk and the ghadd-bush and 
bramble, and sate beside the beasts of prey, arising (in the spiri- 
tual scale) until so high a degree of Divine acceptance was vouch- 
safed unto him that a buyer would buy for twenty pieces of gold 
the melon-skins that had dropt from the Shaikh’s all-holy hands. 
. . . » Of Shaikh Aba Sa‘id it is recorded that he said, ‘ When my 
affairs had reacht a certain pitch I buried under the dust my 
books and opened a shop on my own account (i.e. began to teach 
with authority), and verily men represented me as that which I 
was not, until it came to this, that they went to the Qadhi and 
testified against me of unbelieverhood ; and women got upon the 
roofs and cast unclean things upon me. In very truth there arose 
in me an urgent need of Shaikh Abd ’l-‘Abbis now that Aba ’l- 
Fadhl was deceased, and after ‘long service I thereby gat to see 
that which I saw (didam dnchih didam).’” Some of the more 
notable sayings of our Shaikh are reported by the same autho- 
rity. ‘‘ The more one knows of the world the less one knows of 
the Eternal Verity.” ‘There is no such thing as a darwish 
(=poor brother), for be he (truly) darwish he is not darwish 
(=poor).”” The play on words baffles translation, but the sense is 
that the ‘‘ poor brother” is not poor, for he shares in the inex- 
haustible riches of God. Abia Sa‘id was once asked, ‘‘ What is it 
to be a Safi?” He replied, “That all thou hast in head thou 
thee denay, and all thou hast in hand thou dole away, and whatso 
comes on thee unshrinking stay.” Renunciation of intellectual 
pride was the first step, and the last was the patience of the saints. 
** Where shall I seek Him ?”’ questioned a darwish. ‘ Where hast 
thou sought Him, that thou hast not already found Him?” was 
the response. ‘‘ In Him we live and move, and have our being.” 
“They asked, ‘ What is Love?’ ‘ Love is the net of Truth: Love 
is the noose of God.’”’ t 

Our Shaikh was a younger contemporary with the famous phy- 
sician-poet Ibn Sina or Avicenna, between whom and himself there 
existed a perfect antithesis of intellectual tone. In the Térikhi 
Guzidah (or ‘‘ Choice of Chronicles ”) we read: ‘* Shaikh Aba ‘Ali 
ibn Sina chanced on a time to be in company with Abi Sa‘id. 
After their parting each was questioned by his companions con- 
cerning the other. Ibn Sina said, ‘ All that I know, he sees’; and 
Abi Sa‘id said, ‘ All that I do not see, he knows.’” Rarely has 
the distinction between the true mystic, the dreamer of divine 
dreams, and the brilliant many-faceted mind of the master of 
* So Sa‘adi (Gul., II. 31) “ dwelt among beasts for a season”; and St. Paul (Ga‘. i 


17) ‘* departed into Arabia ” after his conversion. 
Sitzungsber ichte der bayr. Akademie, 1875, p. 145-6. 
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positive science, been more subtly or more delicately drawn. As 
the sparkling wine-songs and epigrams of Avicenna served as texts 
for feasts of reason and contests of wit, so the glowing quatrains of 
Abi Sa‘id, wherein, we are told, ‘“‘each specific quality of the 
Divine attributes was compressed,” became a kind of rosary ; 
“men recited them in their breviaries and at their religious 
duties, and by the happy influence of their Divine burden became 
communicants of their soul’s desire.” The opposition of these 
two eminent spirits once found utterance in verse. Ibn Sina had 
sung, probably not without reference to the new teaching, 


By His grace who is Truth have we to the rank of saintship won, 
And a life from all the evil and good of self scotfree begun ; 
For where Thine aid almighty works, whate’er by us is done 
Is even as undone, and done what weakness leaves undone.* 


To which Abt Sa‘id retorts— 


Ah! thou who doest evil and who good thing dost not one, 
Who weenest thee, escaping once, for aye scotfree to run, 
Make not of grace a pillow, for it never as undone 

The thing once done will reckon cr the thing undone as done.t 


Aba Sa‘id is a kind of link between Avicenna and ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyam. With one hand he wrestles in spirit with the former, 
and with the other he lifts the latter above the ‘‘ beggarly 
elements’ of mere material science, which by his own confession 
fettered him to the world. He occupies, moreover, a significant 
place in the history of Persian literature, not only as the first great 
Safi singer, but as the substantial founder of the philosophical 
tetrastich (rubé%), a metrical form borrowed originally from the 
rich prosody of Arabia, which his more famous follower, the tent- 
maker’s son of Nishapur, has, through his inspired English para- 
phrast, made a citizen of the European republic of letters. Few, 
however, of the scholar’s quatrains equal and none excel the melody 
and ease of the master’s. Abi Sa‘id is especially happy in the 
radif, that internal rhyme peculiar to Eastern measures, which is 
so hard to reproduce in our unassonantial Teutonic tongue.t 

From nearly the earliest period of Persian poetry the rubdé‘%t 
had been employed, mostly as a vehicle for moral apophthegms, 
but by none before Abi Sa‘id had this measure, afterwards to 


* Géttingesche Nachrichten, 1878, p. 53. Ba Sa‘id employs the same measure and 
rhyme. 
+ Sitz. der 6. A. 1875, No. 58. Both quatrains have been attributed to Al- 
Khayyam. 
¢ Let one example suffice. It is the good old Stoic doctrine of airdpxeta, or quan- 
tum suffictt, which he is preaching in those quaint singing robes: 
For the days of Time fast fled we never grieve—and we are well: 
We reck not if morn’s bread suffice to eve—and we are well : 
Tho’ oven-dried be all the grapes that come to us, desire 
For clusters fresh instead we ne’er conceive—and we are well. (39) 
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become so popular that to this day it is the favourite form for 
detached utterances, been stamped with a specific character—that 
of the devotional or philosophic aphorism. ‘‘ No poetic form,” 
says Professor Ethé,* ‘‘ was fitter than this to afford the manifold 
radiations of Sdfic doctrine, its crossing and recrossing ideas, 
figures and fancies, a compact and at the same time arresting ex- 
pression ; and to have first recognized this and put it to practical 
proof is Abii Sa‘id’s incontestable merit. In the quatrains of this 
famous Shaikh we first meet with that language of imagery, 
since become so infinitely rich and typical for the whole of mystic 
song, wherein the intoxicated self-forgetting love and surrender 
to the Deity garbs itself for the fantastic spirit of the East. God 
is the Friend, the Idol, the Fair Beloved, for whom the Sifi con- 
sumes in care and grief and longing, is constrained to mourn by 
day and by night to glow in unceasing fire, to whom he is ever 
again and again flying, however often He appear hard and cruel 
to the lover and make him taste pang after pang of severance. 
. . - God is, further, the gracious Cupbearer, who presents to the 
Sufi the chalice of eternal wine and intoxicates him with this 
draught from His hand; God is the blazing taper around which, 
like the night-moth, the Safi circles closer and closer, at last to 
plunge therein and pass away without a sound.” 

No less in method of life than in natural bent, Abii Sa‘id stands 
in strong contrast with Ibn Sina, who lived, and indeed far too 
much for his health, amid the noise and bustle of the world. Our 
Shaikh, to judge from what we learn of him, seems from the 
moment of his embracing the ascetic life to have withdrawn him- 
self from the busy ways of men and to have courted the semita 


fallentis vite. In this as in higher things he was followed by 


‘Umar of Nishapair, who was an Eastern vindication of the adage, 
Bene vixit qui bene latuit. In the neighbourhood which he had 
chosen as a retreat, he edified a khdnqdh or hermitage (one of the 
earliest of its kind in Persia) and instituted a rule of life for its 
inmates. Here, we may fairly suppose, he, as a kind of father 
superior, ended his days. By his countrymen he was reckoned 
the true founder of the Sific order (tariqu ’t-tasawwuf ), and Qaz- 
wini, to whom we owe the above details, claims in addition that 
the doctrine his disciples derived from him was “based upon the 
excellent works of our Prophet,” in other words, was a legitimate 
development of Muhammadanism. To this view the seventeenth 
century traveller, Chardin, adds his testimony. ‘“ La commune 
opinion marque la naissance de cette secte a l’an 200 de l’hégire + 
* Die mystische, &c., p. 8. 


t+ We here see that Chardin has given Abii Sa‘id the date of Bistaémi, who flourished 
two centuries before him. 
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par un cheic Abusahid fils d’Aboulkheir, qui eut beaucoup de 
sectateurs et de disciples, parcequ'il étoit grand philosophe, 
homme fort austére et qui prétendoit 4 une plus étroite observa- 
tion de la religion Mahométane que tous les autres docteurs.” 
Whether this be so or no, scattered among the rubd‘iyat we find 
not a few which speak the genuine Muslim, although to sacred 
words and usages a mystic import is given. 

According to Qazwini, the name of Abi Sa‘id’s birthplace was 
Khawaran. To this allusion is made in one of the quatrains :— 

The wild of Khiwaran throughout there’s never a stone 

That takes not from heart’s blood and sanguine tears its tone; 

Nor stretch of earth there is, no breadth of parasang, 

But one by sorrow of Thee heart-straitened sits alone. (12) 
The only other personal reference may be to the death of a 
companion :— 

Alas, our friend hath passed the Magian’s land within, 

Wine-worshipper, who from wine nor name nor note might win ; 

In such wise hid he lies, that in the unseen world 

His very hiddenness hath long a secret been. (91) 

It is of course impossible to trace anything like a chronological 
sequence in these rubd‘is.* A comparative examination will dis- 
cover in them several distinct moods of thought, which seem to 
resolve themselves, to one who remembers what Aba Sa‘id had 
become by the time his teaching was fixed, into progressive stages 
of development ; but whether in the order here assumed, or other- 
wise, is for each student to decide for himself. Abi Sa‘id begins 
where Ibn Sina ends, in a half-despairing cry of self-abasement 
and self-condemnation. The only comfort he gets is from his 
spiritual teacher, the “‘ good physician ” whose counsel, if followed, 
is the only cure for his disease. In the deep contrition of an 
awakening soul he feels himself nothing but a brand for the 
burning, and his very repentance seems only to have increased his 
infamy. 

I sought the Leech, to plain me of my hidden pain: 
Quoth he, ‘‘ By all beside the Friend thy tongue restrain: ” 


“ And diet? ” quoth I: ‘* Nothing but thy heart’s best blood,” said he: 
Quoth I, “ From what abstain?” “ From all both worlds contain.” (18) 
I on my cheek no tinct of true believer wear, 

A dog o’ the Frankish tribe o’er me high rank would bear ; 

That stain of guilty black which brands my being’s brow, 

To Hell and Hell’s own brood brings honour by compare. (27) 


Those who the good man’s fame and name on me bestow 
The wickedness within my bosom never know : 

For if to the outward man the man within they turned, 
They’d give me my desert and to the flames me throw. (19) 


* In the Reports (Sitzungsberichte) of the Academy of Bayreuth, 1875, pp. 145-168, 
Prof. Ethé gives a florilegium of 92 rubd‘is, the total number, even of those available 
in European libraries, being much larger. 
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For the rival’s fear have I forborne about Thy courts to pace, 
For the people’s jeer have I forsworn Thine every step to trace : 
I bar the door o’ the lip and sit me down in sorrow—and yet 

One thing I cannot do: desire no more to see Thy Face. (66) 


Forsook of lover and of friend and foster-fere hast made me, 

To trouble and to sorrow and pain in kinship near hast made me ; 

This is the lot of those who rank the nearest to Thy court— 

Yet to what higher service, Lord, so wretched here hast made me? (42) 


To the tribe of Sorrow Thou my love hast made a gift, 
Of knowledge and of reason and sense hast me bereft ; 
Me, who the praying-carpet press with reverent knee, 
Hast dowered with the reproach of drunkard and unthrift. (20) 

He makes a passionate entreaty for light and for guidance. To 
him it seems, in the want of piety about him, which he feels 
reflected in his own heart, that ‘‘ the house of God is desolate.” 

I may not bear the best I own from Thy door’s dust away, 

Nor save my soul from falling to Thy hand of sorrow a prey: 

Oh from Thy Face the Veil uplift, Thy loveliness display, 

Lest for that Face I sigh in vain on Resurrection Day! (83) 
Thou who with clouds fill’st all the sphere our plenty to ensure, 
Who of Thy grace dost look on each fire-worshipper impure, 

On every house of Thine they fall and make it desolate ; 

O Thou whose house is desolate, how long wilt Thou endure? (84) 
Ah! Lord, for my foul sinfulness shame binds me in her chain, 
And evil word and evil deed have made me blushing-fain; 

Send from the world invisible Thy bounty on my heart, 

And from the heart of me erase imaginations vain! (44) 

O Thou Creator, Lord of Glory, God superne, 

How long from door to door must I a beggar turn ? 

Or shut the door o’ the house of Hope on me for aye, 

Or loose the lock that binds the griefs my heart that burn! (40) 

Out of “the sphere invisible’? comes to him a response of 
almost evangelic import, the keynote of natural religion :— 

For far more sins am I than the raindrops’ tale to blame, 
And on my breast the head I sink for sinful shame ; 


Yet came to me a voice, ‘‘ Be thou at ease, darwish ; 
We act as seems us best: see that thou do the same.”* (36) 


The rise of hope in the penitent’s heart is traceable out of the 
depths of his despair. The fount of song springs ever and ever 
higher, till at last it flashes in the full sunlight of acceptance and 


certainty. 
With grief of Thee our heart is fettered fast, O Friend, 
Thy shaft of sorrow through our soul hath past, O Friend ; 
‘* The broken-hearted I am ever near,” said Thou :— 
We too our broken heart before Thee cast, O Friend! (11) 


Ah, heart, when severance from Thee hath rent thy soul’s gate-vein, 
Show not to mortal man the vest that wears thy life-blood’s stain: 
Bewail, but so that earthly ear shall never hear thy cry, 

Consume, but so that never smoke betray thy burning pain! ¢ (81) 


* All the best of ‘Umar’s writing is but a homily on this typical text. 
t+ One is reminded of Sa‘adi’s 

Ah, bird of dawn, learn thou love’s lesson from the moth, 
Whom scorcht her soul forsook, she uttering not a cry 
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When olive lute shall fail me quite a willow wand I ’ll bring, 
A sin-blacked brow and hair by blanching sorrow fanned I'll bring: 
Thyself hast said that lack of Hope were even as Unbelief : 
O Lord, according to Thy Word, Hope in my hand I’ll bring! (80) 


Turn back and see my faithfulness, my yearning hope behold, 
Look on the many wakeful nights these eyes for Thee have told ! 
Nay, nay, I err: Thy severance were happier for me ; 

How should I live if over me Thy Presence Thou unfold! (86) 
At heart of me the memory of Thee dwells night and day, 

At heart of me the passion born of Thy cheek dwells alway ; 
And from. Thy ring of servitude the signet of my heart, 

Long as it bears Thy life’s impress, shall never fall away! (16) 


This is the pang that steals my very soul from me: 

This is the love wherefor none knows a remedy: 

This is the eye that aye weeps tears like blood to see: 
This is the night whereto for me no morn shall be.* (14) 

Abi Sa‘id’s spiritual progress is not without its apparent re- 
lapses, and a triad of quatrains (2-4) touches, with a quaintness 
characteristic of him, no less than of his scholar Al-Khayyam, this 
note of complaint and remonstrance. 


Ah, Thy Face is the Moon that makes the whole world fair, 
And evermore yearn night and day Thy Love to share: 
Woe's me if Thou to others kinder art than me, 

And woe to all if all like me beside Thee fare! 


Love came, and on my soul the dust of trouble shed, 
And thought and understanding failed, and science fled ; 
Nor friend I found to snatch me from that sorrow, save 
The eye that at my feet her whole possession spread. 


Thou hast given me house and home within Thy native land, 
Thou hast given me to be of Thine own Love’s banquet band ; 
Thou hast fired my love with hundred looks and lures, and yet 
Thou hast given Thyself away to some far desert strand ! 

The backward step is, however, but the prelude to a fuller 
advance. In other rubdé‘is we meet with a wealth of rapturous 
emotion, than the utterance of which the mystical muse of Persia, 
though elsewhere it may have struck a deeper note of speculation, 
has nothing fairer or more gracefully simple to give. Like Dante, 
our poet shows at his best when the theologian is sunk in the 
singer. ‘‘The pantheism of Aba Sa‘id,” says M. Darmesteter 
(Origines, p. 81), ‘‘ has not the precision and certitude of the poets 
who come after ; and it is for this reason that he is so great a poet. 
‘Science’ (hiqmat), as the mystic intuition was then called, is not 
for him, as for his successors, an arrested and fixed doctrine, a 
magisterial tradition, a matter to be put into verse. This ‘science’ 
is his own creation; he has fed it with his blood and his tears. 
with the anguish, the doubt, the contradiction of his heart.” 

Let us group together a few of these quatrians of the purely 
mystic type, the apparent offspring of kindred moods of thought 


* Cf. the Noche obscura of Juan de la Cruz and Teresa. 
VOL. XVII. 8 
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Their juxtaposition will, perhaps, better enable us to perceive 
the central idea that underlies their shifting obscurity of meta- 
phor. 


Of Thy redeeming grace no prisoner need despair, 
Eternal is the acceptance Thine accepted share ; 

And on what atom hath Thy smile a moment lit, 

But beams it than a thousand suns more sunny fair? (6) 


Bid Thou, and from the world I'll tear my heart away ; 

Bid Thou, and loss and gain I’ll in one balance lay ; 

At Thy hest would I rest content amid the Fire,— 

Bid Thou, and far I ’ll fling the soul that shrouds my clay. (22) 


What morn into my hand Thy love’s fruition fell, 

The state of them I scorned in Paradise that dwell ; 

Were I without Thee called to the fields of Paradise, 

In the fields of Paradise would heart with sorrow swell. (28) 


Idol, I cried, whose cheek’s rose-blossom holds my heart, 
But only once Thy sight in sleep to me impart! 

Quoth One, Thou seekest sleep without Me ever, and yet 
Would in that sleep behold Me, blindling that thou art! (9) 


Since I have seen Thy Face, O Light of Taraz fair, 

No more for fast or prayer or any thing I care; 

While Thou art near, in me all prayer my rapture grows, 
When Thou art far, in me all rapture grows my prayer. (35) 


Heart hath so oft re-read love’s volume, line by line, 

In the Sun of love it sees but that sweet face of Thine; 

The more Thy cheek adds loveliness to loveliness, 

The more new love to love adds this sick heart of mine. (37) 


When from the wind of dawn my heart Thy fragrance caught, 

Me it forsook and fled, and Thee it searcht and sought ; 

Of its own body now remembrance hath it none: 

Thy fragrance it hath drunk, Thy being hath it inwrought.* (48) 


To the Angels leave their song of praise, his pureness to Ridhwan,t 
To Paradise be turned the good, to Hell the evil man ; 

To kings like Jam the world be left, to Qaisar and Khagan,— 

Be only my Belovéd mine and I His love may span. (65) 


O Thou Belovéd, ’tis about Thy Bower I wish to go,t 

I wish to kiss the threshold-stone that lies Thy gate below ; 

Food for this journey I would not gain by grace of aught create, 

I would Thou from Thy treasure-house would it on me bestow. (71) 


From Thee, the rose in the rose-garden her light of beauty raught, 
And from Thy Face the mirror of our heart her splendour caught ; 
In every house of clay wherein Thy cheek her lamp illumes 

Is in the mote of a sunbeam’s space a sun of glory brought. (72) 
Said I, For whom put’st Thou this wealth of beauty on? 

Fell answer, For Myself: Myself am One alone ; 

Love am I, and the lover and the beloved no less, 

Mirror and mirrored, beauty and worshipper in one. (17) 


* This is also ascribed to ‘Umar. See Mr. Whinfield’s edition, No. 118. 
+ The angel-guardian of Paradise. Jam, Qaisar, and Khagqfn refer respectively to 
the Persian, Roman, and Central Asian Empires. 


+ 


¢ The sevenfold circumambulation of the Ka‘abah is taken figuratively. The 


pilgrim-fare in this case becomes a true viaticum. 
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As with all mystics, from the Chaldean shepherds to Novalis 
and the Hymnen an der Nacht, it is in the unsunned hours when 
heaven is void of day’s obscurity that the richest illumination is 
vouchsafed. 


Ah, Thou in whom all riches gather, who art without compare, 
To none it ever fell to rule a realm as Thine so fair ; 

Now that all doors on earth are shut and all creation sleeps, 
Open, O Lord, Thy door of grace and let me enter there! (60) 


Watch Thou by night ; by night alone are lovers’ secrets told ; 
Round the Beloved One’s pavilion-door their flight they hold ; 
At nightfall all doors otherwhere men fetter fast and fold, 

But nightly the Belovéd’s door is evermore unrolled. (25) 


Perhaps the boldest note of all the mystical quatrains is sounded 
in the following, the ne plus ultra of Siafic intuition :— 


Severed from Thee I ne’er have been since I began to be, 

Whereof each happy star is proof that ever arose in me ; 
Extinguished in Thy Being’s light, I sink from vision far, 

And haply by Thy Glory beam and draw new life from Thee. (61) 


What time these stars, these circling spheres of Heaven as yet were nought, 
Or earth or water or air or fire were yet to being brought, 

The mysteries of Unity by heart I learned long ere 

To me this mould of flesh had come, or voice and life were wrought. (30) 


Before this arch of supreme heaven was flung the abyss above, 

And this imperial palace gate of the azure sphere high hove, 

In the eternal city of nothingness we lay in sweetest sleep, 

While, being not yet, on us was writ the warrant of Thy Love. (82) 


Like Al-Khayyam and like Avicenna, he had found that the bye- 
paths of intellectual subtlety were not the way by which to reach 
the straight high-road of spiritual perfection. To him the 


sphere of metaphysical speculation seems as a dry and dreary 
wilderness. 


Though fleet and far my heart throughout the desert fare, 
Not a hair it comes to know for splitting many a hair ; 

Though suns a thousand in my heart their splendour bare 
As one dust-grain o’ the Way ‘twill not become so fair. (7) 


All earthly glories and pleasures, even the consciousness of 
sanctity, are not comparable to the secret of God’s love-adept : 


Said the Sultan: My treasure is the capital I own; 

Mine, said the Safi, is the cowl of wool about me thrown; 

Mine, said the Lover, is the grief whose age is ne’er outgrown ; 
But what my treasure is, knowI: my bosom is its throne. (70) 


He yearns for that perpetual witness of the heart which to him 
is the truest paprupior : 


The warrior on the path of martyrdom is fain: 
Love’s unresisting martyr shows a noble strain ; 

On Resurrection Morn how like will be the twain : 
One by his foeman felled, one by his lover slain. (5) 


8 * 
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Into the well-known formula of Islam, Lé iléha illaé Alléaha 
(** There is no god but God ’’), he reads a deeper meaning : 
The adept who to the lore of mystic science hath won 
Is ravished out of self, his path and God’s are one: 
‘¢ Annulling self, affirm His Being whose Name is Truth,” 
Were what the saying means, ‘‘ Save Allah, God is none.” (54) 

In one quatrain Abi Sa‘id makes reference to a fact first noted 
for us, I believe, by Sir Richard Burton, that the extremely small 
dimensions of the Ka‘abah (or ‘“ Cubical House”) at Makkah 
preclude the possibility of more than a few pilgrims entering it 
at the same time, or remaining within longer than a few moments ; 
and this he employs as an illustration of the incomprehensibility 
of the Divine Essence, apprehended at best in fleeting moments 
by the finite soul. 

From wine a hue to bring into the old man’s face, 

In the Ka‘abah with the crowd to tarry a long space, 
Islam itself to fetch out of the Faringi— 

Were possible; but not Thy Being to embrace! (57) 

That Essence is the unknown shrine to which all human desires 
and aspirations wittingly or unwittingly turn, as to a point of 
adoration. 

Ah, Qiblah of the eyes of all who toward thy country fare, 

The hearts of this world’s worshippers look to Thee unaware ; 
But whosoever from Thy side shall turn away to-day, 

To-morrow with what eyes shall he behold Thy visage fair? (67) 

To the brethren of the mystic path alone is it given to attain 
that Magsad-i-Aqsd, that ‘‘ Ultimate Goal” of the spirit’s en- 
deavour. He replies to the revilers of his order : 

The service of that tribe whose aim Truth as its Qiblah knows 
Scorn not by head withdrawn, while head upon thy shoulder grows; 
On him who tasteth at Time’s hand the poison of the world 

An antidote infallible their brotherhood bestows. (78) 

Aba Sa‘id and his disciples, whose manners were not those of 
the common ascetic, had, like others, to bear the reproach levelled 
at them by the ‘“unco’ guid” of their day, that they were 
wine-bibbers and the friends of sinners. For these he has the 
reply : 

Lo, how ’mid wine and revel we our piety retain ! 

How, following yet the baser world, of Faith we still are fain! 

Dost ask if ever world and Faith were wrought in one, the twain? 

’T were when as now in neither world nor Faith our hearts remain. (79) 

To him the via media is the via vite. His followers are not to 
be kept from the world, but from its evil. Elsewhere he gives us 
the devrepos rAods of pantheism : 


Yon moon, whose total sum of wealth is faith and loveliness, 

The crown of beauty’s heaven may like a lowly footstool press ; 
Gaze thou upon the Sun’s own cheek, or if thy strength thee fail, 
Gaze—’tis His other self—upon that depth of dusky tress. (21) 
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But while exhorting to study of the Divine book of beauty he 
is careful to utter his warning against those who take its letter 
for its spirit : 

Thrice wretched he who hath his heart in woman’s bondage worn, 

Who from that love idolatrous himself hath never torn ! 

In shape of mortal clay he sees the immortal soul, yet stays 

In mortal clay his heart foot-fast till Resurrection Morn! (90) 

Rosa mundi rosa munda is the watchword of genuine Sifism. 

Aba Sa‘id’s summary of practical ethics is at once simple and 
noble. The best school of divinity is humanity. 

Would thou God’s kinship win, man’s heart make thou thine aim, 
Let not thy tongue first flatter and afterward defame ; 

Sincere as the True Dawn would thou thy sayings be, 

Show like the Sun’s a face to all the world the same. (41) 

In the following rubdé‘is we would willingly ‘believe that we have 
the latest thoughts of Abi Sa‘id, and that the résumé of his 
philosophy is an invocation on mankind his brothers of a blessing 
spiritual and temporal, a prayer that they may share alike in the 
gains of earth and in the graces of heaven. 


Send, Lord, on all that live what shall their life sustain, 

Send from Thy Bounty-Table a multifarious gain ; 

Send for the thirsting lip the children of the herb, 

And from the cloud’s broad breast send Thou the milk of rain. (50) 


The meed that from Thy Door were won is all the world’s desire, 

The world her peace draws from Thy Mercy’s springs that never tire ; 
Then in Thy Bounty suffer, while it yet behoves to shine, 

O’er the world’s roof Thine insight’s sun to lift her living fire. (88) 

But perhaps the most characteristic of this later temper of calm, 
and that in which the lowly spirit of George Herbert is closeliest 
anticipated, is the quatrain with which we will close this partial 
and imperfect survey, in the hope that ere long a fuller harvest 
may be reaped in the field we have been gleaning, and that Aba 
Sa‘id’s scholarly editor may be moved to render yet more of this 
opulent material accessible to us. 


However little of Thy Spirit’s working we may know, 

Yet not as vain spectators we through Thy Rose-garden go ; 

And like the comment marginal on a book’s border, we 

Not useless in Thy Work may be, though farthat Work below. (76) 


Cuas. J. PICKERING. 
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Nearty two years have passed away since the public conscience 
of London was first aroused with regard to its hospitals. Vague 
rumours were afloat concerning the general mal-administration of 
these institutions and the need of their reform. The charitable 
public, which is eternally being asked to contribute to the main- 
tenance of these establishments, and which for the most part does 
so readily and freely enough, naturally began to ask if the money 
given was laid out to the best advantage, and whether hospitals 
were really quite so useful to the sick poor, and quite such valuable 
training-schools to our nurses and medical men as they are 
generally supposed to be. As time went on, these rumours gradu- 
ally assumed a more definite shape, and fierce attacks were made 
in the press and elsewhere upon the management of metropolitan 
hospitals generally, and of one institution in particular. The 
accusations were so persistent and so clearly formulated, that at 
length the matter received the attention of Parliament, and early 
last Session a Select Committee of the House of Lords was 
appointed to inquire into the management and working of all the 
hospitals and charitable institutions established within the metro- 
politan area for the care and treatment of the sick poor. 

The Committee sat, under the chairmanship of Lord Sandhurst, 
at regular intervals throughout the Session ; and, at its close, re- 
commended that the inquiry should be resumed at the next 
meeting of Parliament, for, though numerous witnesses had been 
examined, only the fringe of the subject had yet been touched 
upon. The result of their labours has recently appeared in the 
shape of a bulky Blue Book, containing the minutes of all the 
evidence received up to the present time. The greater part of 
this evidence relates to the London Hospital, the internal manage- 
ment of which has been so especially arraigned and severely 
criticized. It is with the nursing department of this. particular 
institution that I propose to deal, without considering the other 
branches of the management, and the patients only so far as they 
are affected by the over-pressure of those who minister to their 
needs. 
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In dealing with the complaints which have been made against 
the nursing system now in vogue at the London Hospital, the first 
thing that strikes one is the strongly conflicting nature of the 
evidence given before the Lords’ Committee. Statements which 
have been made by individual nurses one after another, and 
emphatically corroborated by independent witnesses, are flatly 
denied by those hospital authorities who have to deal with the 
nursing staff. It is, therefore, peculiarly difficult to arrive at the 
exact truth. But apart from the disputed evidence altogether, 
there remain certain facts admitted by the authorities, which dis- 
close a very alarming state of affairs. It is admitted that the 
nurses work for twelve hours a day, and seven days a week. It is 
admitted that this unremitting round of anxious toil is too often 
attended by physical injury and broken health. It is admitted 
that there is need of longer holidays, of shorter hours of work, of 
more adequate payment, of more nurses, and a larger staff of 
servants to relieve them of much menial labour. All this is placed 
beyond controversy or contradiction, and by itself it forms a serious 
indictment. 

When we turn, however, to the evidence of the nurses themselves, 
the matter assumes a still graver aspect. Several ladies, who had 
been for longer or shorter periods on the narsing staff of the 
London Hospital, came forward voluntarily before the Committee, 
and testified to the hardships and injustice they endured during 
their sojourn at that institution. Their statements, given upon 
oath and corroborated in a most remarkable manner by indepen- 
dent witnesses, cannot be lightly ignored or set aside. The 
authorities, it is true, allege that in many instances the com- 
plaints are groundless ; but the evidence given by the nurses is so 
singularly clear, and dovetails with that of independent witnesses 
in so remarkable a manner, that no one who reviews it in an 
unbiassed and impartial manner can doubt that there is much 
connected with the nursing staff at the London Hospital, above 
and beyond what is admitted by the authorities, which stands in 
urgent need of reform. Let us, therefore, notice some of the chief 
grounds of complaint. 

One point upon which many witnesses are agreed with absolute 
unanimity, is the inferior quality and insufficient quantity of the 
food supplied to the nurses. Of course, in a hospital where 
economy is or should be a guiding principle, luxuries are out of 
the question ; but a sufficient allowance of plain wholesome food, 
well cooked and decently served, is a necessity to those who have 
difficult and anxious duties to perform. Yet we are repeatedly 
told that the food given to the nurses is of a most inferior quality, 
badly cooked and badly served, and very often unfit to be eaten. 
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Rancid butter, sour milk, coarse meat, stodgy bread, and bad eggs, 
are a few of the items in this unwholesome and unappetising 
dietary. Complaints were practically useless, they were never 
attended to, and so, out of sheer weariness, the nurses ceased 
complaining, and left the food untasted on their plates. Many 
procured things from outside, either buying or obtaining them from 
their friends. One witness tells us that she never ate the hospital 
food at all. She generally managed to procure one good meal at 
a restaurant when she was out for her daily recreation, and brought 
in whatever else she might require. Happily, she was one of 
those who could afford to do so; but her poorer sisters, who were 
not so fortunate, had no alternative but to go without. As to the 
quantity, it would seem that on day duty there is sufficient if only 
it were eatable, with the exception of supper, which is often very 
meagre. On night duty there is certainly not sufficient. When the 
night nurses go on duty they take with them an egg, or some cold 
meat, or a slice of bacon, and this forms their only meal. They 
make their tea and cook the bacon at the ward fire, which is an 
unpleasant habit, for it causes a smell of cooking throughout the 
ward, which certainly cannot be agreeable to the patients. 

Again, the nurses are generally overtired and overworked, and 
consequently suffer much in health. Their hours are very long. 
A day nurse goes on duty at 7 a.m., and she is not finally re- 
leased until 9.20 p.m. Out of this time she is allowed half an 
hour to tidy her room and make the bed, half an hour for dinner, 
and two hours for recreation, this making a total of twelve hours 
work. Many are too tired to avail themselves of the period 
allotted for exercise and recreation, and so spend it within the 
walls of the hospital, lying down. 

The night nurse comes on duty at 9.20 in the evening, and 
remains until 9.20 in the morning. Her meal, as we have seen, is 
eaten in the ward whenever she can snatch a few minutes for 
that purpose. When the night nurse goes off duty, she has first 
to do her room, then comes her dinner at 10 a.m., and then she 
goes to bed. She is allowed two hours for recreation, which during 
the summer is taken in the evening, and in the winter in the 
morning. A nurse’s holidays are a day once in a month, and a 
week once in six months. 

In addition to these lengthy hours, it appears that there are 
not enough nurses to do the work, which is consequently very 
often scamped, and the patients suffer. However devoted she may 
be, a nurse has often too many patients for her to attend to them 
properly. In many cases this inadequacy of the nursing staff 
appears to have led to very bad results. An instance is mentioned 
of two children who had undergone an operation for hare-lip—in 
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such cases it is very important that they should not cry—being 
carried about in the nurse’s arms all night. The work of the 
ward was consequently thrown back, which when the sister 
noticed, the nurse explained that if the children were put down 
they would cry, and so do themselves much harm. The answer 
was, “‘ Well then, nurse, they must cry.” A similar case is men- 
tioned of another child which had had its eye excised, and was 
allowed to cry bitterly all night because there was no one to soothe 
it, thereby nullifying all the good which might have been done. 
Other instances are given of the way in which the patients suffer 
from the scarcity of nurses. We are told of a man struggling in 
the delirium of fever being tied down to his bed, and of another 
under the influence of chloroform falling from his bed to the floor, 
because there was no one to watch by them ; and of a nurse in her 
haste giving the wrong medicine to a patient. Fortunately, this 
particular concoction was a harmless one, but it is easy to conceive 
an instance in which the most disastrous results might follow 
from such a mistake. 

The work of a night nurse appears to be especially hard, for 
not only has she to attend to the wants of her patients through- 
out the night, but also to wash them and give them their break- 
fast. The breakfast hour is nominally six o’clock, and everything 
has to be cleared away before the day nurse comes on duty at 
7am. I say “nominally,” because often the ward is so crowded, 
and there are so many patients claiming attention, that, in order 
to get the work done in time, the nurse has to begin washing the 
helpless adult patients at four o’clock in the morning, and their 
breakfast follows soon after. Many of the patients complain at 
being aroused so early, and of course in many instances it is of 
great importance for them to go on sleeping. The same thing 
occurs in the children’s ward. The babies often require to be fed 
in the night, and so to economise time they are washed then also. 
The other children are aroused at about 4 4.m., in order to be 
washed and fed. Thus it will be seen that all the patients throughout 
the hospital are aroused to begin their weary day in what is gene- 
rally called the night. This, I believe, is the case in many other 
hospitals besides the London. 

Besides all this, the nurses complain that they are compelled to 
do many menial duties which would be better performed by an or- 
dinary housemaid. They have to clean and trim all the lamps, 
polish the brass, tins, and inkstands, sweep and dust the ward and 
the sisters’ rooms. All this, of course, takes away their time from 
the patients, and adds needlessly to their already heavy burden, 
for while they are doing housemaid’s work they cannot be attend- 
ing to the patients under their charge. Though the hospital 
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generally does not appear to be overcrowded, particular wards 
very often are so. A nurse declares that she has known as many 
as six extra beds, besides cots, put up in a medical ward, and but 
little extra assistance given to the nurses. Sometimes an extra 
nurse is sent from some other ward, which thus becomes denuded 
of her services. In any case the number of nurses is insufficient 
for the work. 

Closely connected with this scarcity of nurses in the wards is 
the private nursing department of the hospital. A certain number 
of certificated women are sent out to attend private cases, and also 
many probationers—that is, nurses who have not completed their 
two years’ training. The consequence is that very often the best 
and most experienced probationers are withdrawn from the hos- 
pital wards. It is a bad plan, and the sick poor of the hospital, 
who form its raison d’étre and should be the first care, suffer very 
much from it, both directly and indirectly. Of course it means a 
very large profit to the hospital, for the nurses will be receiving, 
say, about £20 a year for their services, and the public will be pay- 
ing 30s. or £2 2s. a week to the hospital for them. From the official 
report it appears that £1,200 was brought in last year by the 
private nursing, and £1,700 by the training school. Another point 
to be noted is that, in the advertisements issued by the hospital 
authorities, it is stated that ‘‘ thoroughly trained nurses” are 
supplied. Now a “thoroughly trained nurse” means in plain 
English one who has completed her training and received her 
certificate. But a great number of those who are sent out to 
private cases from the London Hospital have only completed one 
year of their two years’ training, and have certainly received no 
certificate. Therefore, in that respect, this advertisement mis- 
leads the public. 

One of the worst results of this sending out of the best and most 
capable nurses is that it leads to the improper use of inexpe- 
rienced probationers within the hospital itself. In fact, the bulk of 
the nursing within the hospital seems to fall upon the probationers, 
who have not completed their training. We are told of twenty 
probationers who had only been in the hospital a year, taking 
staff nurse’s duty, which, strictly speaking, should only be per- 
formed by duly certificated women. Sometimes a probationer is 
even given sister’s duty, which is still more responsible than that 
of a staff nurse. Unqualified persons are frequently sent to 
undertake a ward, when they know nothing of its work, which is 
obviously injurious to the patients, for the attendance is often 
clumsy, and recovery is thereby retarded. On this point some 
startling revelations are made. A nurse tells us that, after she 
had been in the hospital three months, she was left in sole charge 
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of two divisions of the women’s medical ward. Another relates 
how, after she had been in the hospital only three weeks, she was 
left alone all day, from 10 a.m. until 9.20 p.m., with twelve or four- 
teen patients, one of whom was a poor man dying of heart disease, 
who alone was sufficient to claim her individual attention. A 
third tells us that, when she had been in the hospital a fortnight, 
she was put as special nurse to a difficult case of tracheotomy, 
and this without any previous hospital or surgical training. Pre- 
viously to this she had been given charge of two cases of delirium 
tremens. With the exception of one other nurse, she was alone in 
the ward of eighteen or twenty beds, from 9.20 a.m. to 9.20 P.m., 
with half an hour off only for dinner, sitting by these wildly deli- 
rious patients, and even drinking her tea by the bed-side. Her 
Christmas Day was spentin this manner. A man with iron nerves 
might well shrink from such a task; how much rather, then, an 
inexperienced young girl? She further relates that after three 
months she was placed in charge of the operation ward, where 
there were several very critical cases, which required the most 
careful nursing and surgical dressing. It was a trying position for 
a young girl to be placed in, and it is no wonder that, as she says, 
she ‘‘ felt the responsibility very keenly.” Such a responsibility 
ought never to have been thrown upon her, and it is a monstrous 
injustice, both to the nurses and to the patients, that they should 
be placed in such positions. 

Another complaint which many witnesses brought forward was 
the bad drainage of the hospital. This, we are told, has now been 
attended to, but not before repeated complaints had been made 
over and over again by the nurses, and many had gone off duty 
from blood-poisoning, and some had even died. How it affected 
the patients we are not told, but it is easy to conjecture. One 
would have thought that the first thing in a hospital would be to 
keep the sanitary arrangements absolutely perfect. Instead of 
which we have a continuous record of bad smells from the sinks 
and drains, and of nurses laid up with fevers, blood-poisoning, and 
sore throats. It is little to be wondered at that this, combined 
with overwork and under-feeding, should have played sad havoc 
with the nurses’ health, and have brought about sickness which 
in many instances proved fatal. 

It is also alleged that when nurses fall ill they are not cared 
for as they should be: for one thing, the diet is not supplied to them 
satisfactorily. In the first instance they are attended by the 
house physicians, who are very young men and have just 
completed their student’s course. If, however, the house physi- 
cians think it necessary, they give the nurse an order to see one of 
the two visiting physicians specially appointed to attend to them. 
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This all sounds very well in theory, but it does not seem to work 
equally well in practice ; for the neglect of sick nurses is one of 
the gravest counts in the indictment against the authorities, and 
one on which many witnesses have spoken most strongly. It 
seems that nurses work on in a bad state of health, because they 
naturally shrink, being many of them mere girls, from consulting 
these very young men, and also because their being ill militates 
against them, and renders them liable to dismissal. They are 
anxious to go on until they obtain their certificate, and so they 
work on until they drop, no one heeding. ‘‘I knew a nurse,” 
says one witness, ‘‘ who went on working until she was quite unfit ; 
she was so ill that she could hardly breathe, and then she excused 
herself from supper. The house sister went to her room, found 
she had high fever, and sent for the house physician, who ordered 
her at once to be warded ; ten days after that she was dead.” 

Another instance is that of Miss Page, one of the nurses who 
gave her evidence jbefore the Lords’ Committee, and whose case 
gave rise to a great deal of controversy and conflicting testimony. 
Miss Page tells us that when she first fell ill she was given an 
order to see one of the house physicians. This youth only saw her 
once; he gave her some medicine which did her no good, so after 
taking it a fortnight, during which time she was still kept on duty, 
feeling no better, she went and consulted an outside physician, 
Dr. Anderson, as a private patient. He said that she was seriously 
ill, and ordered her to leave off work and be warded at once. She 
went back to the matron, told her that she felt absolutely unable 
to work any longer, and that Dr. Anderson had said that she was 
to be warded, and not to go on duty for three weeks or a month. 
The matron’s answer was a curt dismissal. ‘‘ You will not go on 
duty again at all.” She remained in the hospital until she was 
well enough to be moved—Dr. Anderson having procured her a bed 
in one of the wards through a friend—and then went away. 

Miss Page’s story is corroborated by several of the nurses, and 
by an ex-chaplain of the hospital, who one and all maintain that 
she was unjustly dismissed for seeing an outside doctor. On the 
other hand, the matron, in the course of a report which she pre- 
sented to the house committee, says that Miss Page was dismissed 
for carelessness and incapacity, and because after repeated trials 
she proved unsuitable for further training. These are grave 
charges ; let us see how they are borne out by the facts. With 
regard to her alleged incapacity, we find that during her first four 
months at the hospital, Miss Page is told off as special nurse to a 
dangerous case of tracheotomy, and a still more critical case of 
ovariotomy. At the end of four months she is given staff duty; 
at the end of seven months she is appointed night nurse; at the 
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end of nine months she is placed in the operation ward, and there 
remains until she falls ill, How comes it, then, with such a 
record as this, that we find her accused of incapacity? How 
comes it that a nurse who proceeds, step by step, to most 
arduous and difficult posts, is found “unsuitable for further 
training’? If the matron’s report be true, then it goes to prove 
what she so strenuously denies, that ignorant and incompetent 
women are placed in most responsible posts at the London 
Hospital. If the report be untrue, then it falls to the ground, and 
a great injustice was done to Miss Page; an injustice aggravated 
by falsehood and calumny. One or the other of these alternatives 
must be admitted, and it is difficult to say which is the most 
damaging. Moreover, quite apart from the merits of the case, the 
conduct of the matron was entirely irregular, for she dismissed the 
nurse—or, as she prefers to put it, ‘‘ terminated her engagement ” 
—contrary to the standing orders then existing, which directed 
that, in cases of misconduct or culpable negligence, probationers 
should be merely suspended from duty, and the matter reported to 
the house committee. 

This leads to another subject, the insufficient protection afforded 
to nurses against unjust dismissal. Another nurse, Miss Homer- 
sham, tells us that she was refused leave to attend her dying father, 
unless she was prepared to pay £13 13s. over again, which would put 
her on the footing of a paying probationer. When she refused to do 
so, the matron stigmatised her conduct as ‘‘ disgraceful and dis- 
honourable,”’ and told her never to cross the doors of the hospital 
again. This the matron denies; but the nurse’s evidence is 
corroborated by her brother, who was present throughout the 
interview, and it is certain that Miss Homersham left the hospital 
without the required permission, thereby terminating her engage- 
ment, and forfeiting the salary due to her. It is certain, also, that 
her father died three days afterward. Without attempting to 
decide a knotty point, it is discreditable that such an incident 
should have occurred, when a little tact and good-feeling would 
have prevented anything of the kind. 

These two cases of Miss Page and Miss Homersham are well 
worthy of notice, for they illustrate in a remarkable manner the 
whole system under which nurses are governed and dismissed at 
the London Hospital. There is an abundance of evidence to show 
that the interests of the nurses are not sufficiently protected, 
especially in the case of probationers, who, as we have seen, form 
the bulk of the nursing staff. A sister or a staff nurse may be 
placed in great difficulty by unjust dismissal, but the career of a 
probationer may be ruined altogether. It is a very serious thing 
to cancel a probationer’s apprenticeship, for if she is sent away 
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without a certificate, she cannot get good work and has to begin 
all over again. Moreover, the fact of her dismissal would be sure 
to crop up and militate against her. Of course it is sometimes 
necessary to dismiss a probationer or a nurse for incapacity or 
misconduct, but even then their dismissal should not depend upon 
the caprice of one individual, but only take place after the matter 
has received complete and thorough investigation, and both sides 
of the case have been heard. 

In the London Hospital, theoretically an appeal is allowed to 
the house committee, but practically the matron is supreme. It 
is admitted by the secretary that when a nurse is dismissed or 
compelled to resign by the matron, she is never summoned before 
the house committee to state her case. He admits, further, that he 
never remembers a nurse having been actually dismissed by the 
house committee, they always adopt the matron’s report. He 
never remembers them differing from the matron with respect to a 
nurse’s dismissal, nor has he any knowledge of a member of the 
committee ever interviewing a nurse upon the subject. Mr. Carr- 
Gomm, who was for five years (1884-9), chairman of the house 
committee, further admits that “‘ the matron really dismisses the 
nurses and reports to the house committee,” but before the com- 
mittee considers her report the nurse has left the building, and 
that he never remembers the committee re-instating a nurse who 
had been dismissed by the matron. From all this it will be seen 
that the appeal is practically a dead letter. The long and short 
of the matter is, that if a nurse should be so unfortunate as to 
offend the matron, the sooner she goes the better. ‘ It is a regular 
and everyday thing,” says a former assistant chaplain, “for a 
nurse to be forced to resign,” and it is better for her to go uncom- 
plainingly. Mr. Valentine, formerly chaplain to the hospital, 
mentions a case of a nurse who had been dismissed unjustly. A 
gentleman offered to take up her case, but she said, “‘ No, let me 
go quietly; I am dependent for my future upon the matron of 
the hospital. I have no one else to whom I can go for any kind 
of certificate or character.”’ Thus it will be seen that the matron 
is queen of the nurses in every respect. So much power centred 
in the hands of one person is very liable to be abused, unless 
exercised with the very greatest impartiality and discretion, and 
there is reason to fear that this is not the case. 

One of the matron’s duties is to keep a book called the *‘ Re- 
gister of Nurses.”” This book is somewhat analagous to the 
defaulter book known in the army, only with this great difference, 
that, whereas in the army no statements are put down in that book 
which are not records of transactions which have taken place upon 
inquiry, when the offender was present together with his accuser, 
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and in the presence of superior authority, this book is made up 
privately by the matron in her own room, and she enters in it 
whatever she may think fit about individual nurses. If we may 
judge from the extracts read before the Committee, the way this 
book is kept is most discreditable and unbusinesslike, in fact it 
appears to be a sort of receptacle for all the ill-natured gossip 
throughout the establishment. Instead of terse, businesslike 
reports, we have long-winded, garrulous statements, many of 
which are evidently written with a malicious bias. For instance, 
one nurse is declared to be “‘ too free and easy in her manner with 
the male patients,” another is ‘‘ given to flirting”; the ‘ prepos- 
sessing appearance ”’ of a third is commented upon, and contrasted 
with her carelessness and incapacity ; while a fourth is accused of 
superfluous rudeness, ingratitude, and so on. Now, whatever is 
written in this book stands as a record against these poor ladies for 
ever; therefore it is a cruel injustice that they should remain 
ignorant of these accusations, and be allowed no opportunity of 
refuting them. 

Such, in brief, are some of the principal charges brought against 
the nursing department of the London Hospital. Instances might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but it is impossible within the limits of 
the present article to go fully into the many details of neglect, 
hardship, and petty tyranny to which these poor women appear 
to be subjected. I can only advise those of my readers who may 
wish to pursue this subject further to buy the Blue Book and read 
for themselves. I have been careful to confine myself to the 
evidence, without reference to anything which may have occurred 
either before or since its publication, and without any commu- 
nication with either of the opposing parties. I can, therefore, 
fairly claim to have approached this controversy absolutely 
without bias. Of course the evidence conflicts sometimes. It 
is bound to do so; but where there is so much smoke there must 
be some fire. Some of these charges are denied by the officials in 
the teeth of the most positive evidence. Others are admitted to be 
true; but wherever this is the case, we are told that the short- 
comings are compelled by economy, and that, with the resources at 
their command, the authorities cannot do any better for those 
whom they employ. Of course this only means that the public 
must give more money. But before this is done, people will first 
want to know if the money already given has been laid out to the 
best advantage. Whatever may be the other uses of a hospital, 
the primary object for which people give their money is that the 
sick poor may be properly treated, and carefully nursed. This 
cannot be done when the nursing staff is underfed, overworked, 
and often unskilled and incompetent. Everyone who has had any 
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experience of sickness knows the importance of good nursing. 
When, therefore, the charitable public find such abuses as those de- 
scribed existing side by side with a large and extravagantly paid staff 
of officials, and are told that these abuses cannot be rectified with- 
out more money, they will require first that the present system of 
expenditure be reformed. I say “‘ extravagantly paid” advisedly, 
for on looking into the salaries paid to the superior officials, we 
find that the house governor receives £887 annually, and a fur- 
nished house. He has five clerks to assist him in his work, who 
are also paid out of the hospital funds. The secretary has £400 
a year and two clerks. The chaplain has £300 a year and a 
house, with an assistant chaplain at £170, and a scripture reader. 
The matron has £250 a year, with a furnished house, ~ttendance, 
coals, lights, and food, for her services as matron; she has also 
something more as superintendent of the private nursing institu- 
tion, since she tells us that last quarter it came to £100: alto- 
gether a very snug berth. The work, she says, is very hard, and 
the responsibility is and must be very great—too great, in fact, to 
be vested in any one person. She has a good many holidays, 
though—every Saturday to Monday, five weeks in the summer, 
ten days or so at Christmas, and some more leave at Easter. She 
has also four assistant matrons, and, in spite of her exacting 
duties, finds time to contribute lengthy articles to the monthly 
reviews, complacently dwelling upon the many comforts and 
advantages afforded to nurses training at the London Hospital, 
besides keeping that remarkable work already alluded to, ‘“‘ The 
Register of Nurses.’”” We are not told about the other officials’ 
holidays, but, no doubt, they are in proportion. 

When we compare these overgrown salaries and these extended 
leaves with those of the poor overworked nurses, who toil on 
wearily twelve hours a day, and seven days a week, for the miser- 
able pittance of £12 or £20 a year, and whose only holidays are 
a day in a month and a week once in six months, and are told 
that their hardships cannot be lessened nor their wages increased 
because there is no money to do so with, we stand aghast at the 
effrontery which dares to defend such a system. For a charitable 
institution professing the most rigid economy, and which is ever 
begging for alms, to pay one of its officials £900 a year is a mon- 
strous anomaly, and the same remark applies in a lesser degree to 
the other instances quoted. Who can doubt, with the present 
dearth of employment, that if any of these posts were to fall 
vacant to-morrow, there would be found hundreds of persons, just 
as trustworthy, just as able, and just as hard-working, who would 
willingly and gladly undertake the work for half the money at 
present paid? If this be so, then the money ought to be saved, to 
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be devoted more directly to the purpose for which it was given. Of 
course it is highly necessary that these posts should be filled by 
responsible and trustworthy persons, but it is not necessary that 
they should be paid such disproportionate salaries. Certainly it 
is high time for the London Hospital to set its house in order, and 
to seriously reconsider its expenditure and nursing system. 

One word more. We are told that matters are no worse at this 
particular institution than at the other metropolitan hospitals. 
Indeed, it has even been asserted that they are better. That 
excuses nothing; it only means that the evil is more widespread 
than it appears at first sight, and that the cause of the nurses 
must be waged elsewhere as well. To overwork women is always 
easy, and there is a special temptation to do so in the case of 
hospital nurses, for there is always a crowd of recruits. To many 
the work affords the only opening of earning their bread. Many 
more, to their honour be it said, take up nursing from sheer love 
of the calling. So long as the world lasts, sorrow and sickness 
will abound. So long as the world lasts, also, there will be found 
self-sacrificing women eager to minister to the needs of the help- 
less and poor. Under the most favourable circumstances, the 
work of nursing the sick is arduous and exacting, and beset with 
difficulties and dangers. That we cannot help. But it is our 
bounden duty to do all that in us lies to lighten the burden, and 
so pay off some of that debt of gratitude which we owe, both as a 
nation and as individuals, to those devoted women who are labour- 
ing with such patient heroism in the wide field of human‘suffering 
and human pain. 


W. H. Writers. 
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Mr. Parnell: His Naughtinesses and the Storm they raised. 


To rae Eprtors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Some persons have argued that immorality, taking the ordinary 
sense in which the word is applied, in a politician should not be taken 
advantage of to drive a man from public life. The plea is made that a 
man may be unchaste and may nevertheless be a fit and proper person 
to be placed in a prominent political position. By others, the serious 
offence—the seduction of Mrs. O’Shea—of which Mr. Parnell has been 
found to have been guilty, is held up before the people of Great Britain 
as justifying his expulsion from the leadership of his party and from 
public life. 

When examining the various opinions that have been so freely ex- 
pressed on the subject, it is impossible not to suspect that there is a 
large amount of hypocrisy mingled with the indignation displayed at 
Mr. Parnell’s lapse from the path of virtue. There are persons who 
seem to have been ready enough to condone Mr. Parnell’s immorality 
were it not that they feared to lose the political support of many of the 
electors of Great Britain. Amongst this latter class may be included 
the Grand Old Man. Without in the least suggesting that Mr. Gladstone 
would in any way countenance immorality, it is reasonable to suspect, 
had not the English Nonconformists, egged on by Mr. Stead, rushed 
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yelling at Parnell, that the Ex-Prime Minister would have judiciously 
shut his eyes to the deeds committed at Eltham, and, while deploring 
the necessity of having such an ally as Mr. Parnell, have satisfied his 
conscience (or its substitute) by the thought that the guilt was, after all, 
merely a private matter that concerned no persons except the sinner, 
his victim, and her family. Likewise, Mr. Stead’s denunciation of Mr. 
Parnell may in a great measure be due to that person’s desire for noto- 
riety, which ere this has led him to rake up nastinesses, and poke his 
nose into unsavoury corners. 

One can also imagine some of the electors, for the sake of appearance 
and to parade their pretended righteousness, exclaiming against Mr. 
Parnell’s wickedness, whilst saying privately to themselves, ‘‘ Lucky dog ; 
devilish fine woman, Egad!” 

Now it would be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers are arrayed against Mr. Parnell solely because the Parnellite 
leader has misconducted himself with Mrs. O’Shea. The period Mr. 
Gladstone permitted to elapse ere he publicly expressed his horror 
at Mr. Parnell’s conduct, must lead people to believe that it was 
the political consequences of the sin, and not the sin itself, that 
roused up Mr. Gladstone, and has induced him to repudiate Mr. 
Parnell. 

A still more glaring instance of delay in condemning Mr. Parnell will 
be found in the course taken by the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland, 
who held their tongues about the scandal until they had ascertained in 
what direction Mr. Gladstone intended to jump. 

The inconsistency of the course Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops have taken in repudiating Mr. Parnell, solely on 
account of his having committed adultery with his friend’s wife, can be 
understood by noticing how they had kept silent about Mr. Parnell’s 
baseness, when he committed, from a political point of view, the much 
more serious crime of attempting to deceive the British House of Com- 
mons and the British nation. Surely turpitude such as that proves, 
more than does an act of adultery, the unfitness of a man to be en- 
trusted with authority, with the leadership of a party, or with the 
management of any affairs either private or public. No confidence could 
be placed in such a man. Such is the kind of man Mr. Parnell had 
shown himself to be. Had Mr. Gladstone demanded Mr. Parnell’s re- 
tirement on the ground of his political deceitfulness (perhaps Mr. Glad- 
stone feared to touch on such a dangerous topic), or even on account of 
the more than usual meanness and deliberation connected with the 
seduction of Mrs. O’Shea, Mr. Gladstone’s motives need not have been 
so hostilely questioned when that statesman so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly turned against Mr. Parnell; but Mr. Gladstone having waited 
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until the English Nonconformists cried out destroys the effect and spon- 
taneity of the Grand Old Man’s condemnation of the Parnellite leader’s 
immorality. 

Now, regarding those Gladstonians who have turned up the white of 
their eyes on account of Mr. Parnell’s breach of the Seventh Com- 
mandment, it may be asked, why did they tolerate breaches of other 
Divine laws, such as the system of ‘‘robbery and organized embezzle- 
ment” which had been inaugurated in Ireland by the Parnellites ? 
That system has been condemned by the Pope, and by the judges in the 
land. True, Mr. Parnell did not personally take any part in directly 
furthering those unlawful and immoral proceedings, but he sanctioned 
them by his silence, and is undoubtedly a participator in the guilt of 
his colleagues. It is sheer hypocrisy to condemn (as Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers have condemned) one particular crime, because the 
success of a certain policy is endangered by the commission of such 
crime, and at the same time to condone other crimes equally heinous 
because they are supposed to show the necessity for adopting that 
policy. The proper grounds for discarding Mr. Parnell should have 
been not so much his adultery as his insincerity, his untrustworthiness, 
his falseness, his treachery, his duplicity, and the impossibility of 
placing confidence in his word. Why! the concealment from his col- 
leagues of his address was a sign of his foxish nature. All those 
defects in his character were known before the exposure of Mr. Parnell 
in the Divorce Court. The proceedings in court merely accentuated 
them. In fact, Mr. Parnell has proved himself to be quite unworthy 
to be trusted, even were he as chaste as Joseph. The remark about 
untrustworthiness applies equally to the greater number of his present 
and late associates in the League, since they have set at defiance the 
Divine Commandments. Many of Mr. Parnell’s followers have proved 
themselves, notwithstanding that they remain Papists, rebellious to 
the head of their Church. Immoral doctrines have been and are 
preached, and immoral practices have been and are encouraged 
by them; and though they have not, like their leader, set them- 
selves to seduce their friends’ wives, they merit, equally with Mr. 
Parnell, to be denounced as unfit to be placed in any responsible 
position connected with the government of their country. 

If Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Stead, along with the electors who follow 
their lead, desire to be consistent, they must not confine their con- 
demnation of wickedness to the condemnation of the breach of one 
commandment alone, but must include in their condemnation breaches 
of other commandments ; and if they do that, they will be compelled to 
repudiate Messrs. Healy, O’Brien, Harrington, and many others of the 
Irish Nationalist Party. 
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Mr. Gladstone seems to be quite prepared to yield all the demands of 
the Nationalist Party, should Mr. Parnell resign the leadership for a season. 
But Mr. Parnell’s temporary effacement of himself will not secure peace 
in Ireland. Judging from the turmoil and recriminations that have 
arisen amongst the Parnellites and anti-Parnellites since the publication 
of Mr. Gladstone’s repudiation of Mr. Parnell, there can be little doubt 
but that Mr. Parnell was a restraint on the more mischievous and 
dangerous of the men who are struggling to obtain power in Ireland. 
As regards the political—not the moral—side of the question, with 
Mr. Parnell as leader there was less immediate danger to the peace of 
the country than is likely to be the case with weaker, but more disloyal, 
men at the head of the agitation. (Quiet Mr. McCarthy may be 
regarded as merely a nominal leader.) 

The proper course for the electors of Great Britain to now adopt is to 
firmly and unmistakably announce to the Gladstonian members of Par- 
liament that no longer will Englishmen support a party that is checking 
the progress of useful legislation, and delaying measures calculated to 
benefit the nation. And wherefore? To gratify the ambition and 
vanity of one man who, having already more than once plunged his 
country into a mess, is struggling to drag her further through the mire 
at the bidding of a set of Irish rebels and Fenians. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Grorce W. Rouxton. 
Dublin, February 1891, 


To allay Irish Discontent. 


To tHE Eprrors or THE ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

To allay Irish discontent and meet the desire for a parliament to 
assemble in Ireland. These great questions for years have stood before 
us. Ireland was disaffected previous to the Act of Union in 1801. The 
very difficulties of government at that time led up to the Union under one 
Imperial Parliament. Since then various other schemes have been tried 
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including Catholic Emancipation, Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
Land Acts, &c., innumerable, all with but little success, because they 
have not given greater scope for the industrial employment of the 
people, nor improved markets for the produce of their labour, nor removed 
the reproach to us that Ireland seems to be neglected and forlorn, an 
appendage apart from rather than a part of the United Kingdom. 

A patriotic, dispassionate consideration for these lines is solicited ; 
they are offered as a constitutional solution of a national problem. Let 
us ask of our Sovereign that the two Houses of Parliament be called to 
meet at the beginning of the sessions, one year in Ireland and the next 
year in Scotland; while in those countries giving precedence to local 
questions, &c., until the Easter vacation, when the sittings might be 
resumed at Westminster. 

Thus Ireland would have in turn the most potent parliamentary 
assembly the world has seen, and that specially devoted to its interest 
on the spot; and fully competent, without any restrictions, to deal with 
all questions brought forward. 

We have only to glance back over a few pages of our history to find 
the representatives of the nation convoked to meet as a parliament in 
various places. 


In 1022 at Oxford under Canute. 
— ” - . 
» 10386 ,, - », Harold Harefoot. 
» 1008 . ” »  bufus. 
-—— ea »» Stephen. 
io 2200 as Po is “ 
» 1154 ,, Winchester » Henry II, 
» 1208 ,, Oxford » vohn. 
» ta ™ “ ~ 
» 1258 ,, os », Henry III. 


» 1265 ,, Westminster i ” 
» 1270 ,, Winchester 9 ” 


» 1283 ,, Shrewsbury » Edward I. 

» 1285 ,, Winchester ” » 

» 1298 ,, York * ” 

» 1308 ,, Winchester »  Hdward II. 

» 1810 ,, Westminster o” ” 

» 1829 ,, Winchester »» Queen of Edward II. 
— i ” » Edward III. 

» 1892 ,, ™ » Richard II. 

», 18397 ,, Shrewsbury 99 ” 

» 1403 ,, Winchester » Henry IV. 


— oe = » Henry VI. 
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In 1625 at Westminster and 


Oxford under Charles I. 
» 1644 ,, Oxford ”” ” 
” 1665 ” ” ” Charles II. 


99 1681 9 9 


” 9 


These are some of the places of meeting, and show that in the Roya] 
prerogative there is ample authority to summon a parliament anywhere, 
according to the exigencies of the time. 

Just consider how irksome travelling was in those days compared 
with the luxurious facilities of these present times. Can it not be asked 
of the patriotism of Members of the two Houses of Parliament that 
they should cross and recross the Irish Channel, when their so doing 
would tend to allay discontent? And, as travelling is also educational, 
their visits would enable them to form a better estimate of the wants 
and requirements of the people they are selected to govern. Surely 
physicians in consultation should visit and themselves see the patient 
whose condition they discuss ? 

There is no special sanctity in a Parliament assembled at West- 
minster; it has become customary in modern times, but of course the 
best place of meeting is where the work can be most beneficially carried 
on. Members of Parliament need not be pegged down to a special 
place, as Jersey cattle are. 

What greater boon can be given to Ireland than this, so far more 
effective than a mere local assembly restricted in action? Friendly 
intercourse would be set up, the fashionable, the travelling and tourist 
classes would follow. What more beneficial than a large influx of the 
spending classes, spreading over the land, where they would become 
customers and consumers of Irish produce? The money spent in this 
way, directly on the spot, would develop the trade and resources of the 
country, and with unaccustomed prosperity gladden the hearts of thou- 
sands ; so that the happiest day in the latter portion of Her Majesty’s 
reign may be that on which our Sovereign evokes the somewhat latent 
loyalty of a warm-hearted people, by opening an Imperial Parliament in 
Ireland, and henceforth that country would no longer be the Cinderella 
of the three sister kingdoms. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
W. J. Hopezs. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


The Immorality of Hypnotism. 


To tHe Eprirors or tHE ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is but comparatively a short time ago since hypnotism was 
even heard of in England. True, those journals which cater for the 
medical profession have been discussing the matter for some consider- 
able time, but only from a strictly professional point of view. 

Occasionally accounts of some brilliant surgical operation effected or 
materially aided by its use appeared in those journals, and doubtless 
were discussed; but so far as we could learn, the British medical 
faculty regarded it with suspicion or indifference. In whatever light 
they regarded it, they did not take it up very seriously. By degrees 
hypnotism as an aid to surgery was referred to in the non-medical press, 
but only collaterally. However, public curiosity was aroused as regards 
this potent factor by some startling examples of its power quoted, and 
thus by degrees it became a subject for lay discussion and remark. 

So much general interest was taken in the matter, that soon articles 
dealing with hypnotism alone began to appear, and the matter may now 
be said to be tolerably well before the public. As a rule these articles 
emanated from members of the medical profession and naturally 
enough dealt with hypnotism almost exclusively from a professional 
point of view, but yet sufficiently plain for the lay mind to acquire a very 
fair idea of what it meant. Eventually the matter became so univer- 
sally interesting and was beginning to form a matter for discussion in 
the daily papers, that this year the British Medical Association had 
the matter prominently before them, and at the present moment a 
committee appointed by that Association is making a thorough exami- 
nation of the whole subject, with a view to seeing how far its use may 
be introduced into modern medical science. We trust it may not be 
deemed presumptious for a layman to attempt to discuss what doubt- 
less many regard as a purely medical subject subject—a which is still 
too ethereal, so to speak, to be grasped by the lay mind; but in the fol- 
lowing remarks we shall not attempt to discuss the subject from a 
medical point of view, but shall merely consider it in its social aspects. 
It may be premised that hypnotism has been in daily use in French 
hospitals for the past sixteen years. For a considerable time it was 
only used experimentally, usually in cases of mental or nervous 
diseases ; gradually it was introduced into surgical operations, and with 
such success that it is now a matter of ordinary and everyday use. So 
far it has not become popular in England, where probably not more 
than thirty medical men make use of it; whether from fear, prejudice, 
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ignorance, or incredulity, we cannot say. Doubtless the few who do use 
it are either Frenchmen or those who have studied in the French 
medical schools. 

Roughly speaking, hypnotism consists in taking away the will-power of 
the subject and replacing it by that of the operator. We are doubtless 
rather loose in our definition, but a few examples will serve to show 
what we mean. The subject hypnotised is impressed with the fact 
that he is suffering from some complaint—for example, toothache—and 
though, in reality, he may not be in the least afflicted, he actually 
suffers as acutely as though he were suffering from it; similarly if he is, 
in his waking or non-hypnotised state, suffering from toothache, the 
pain at once leaves him when the hypnotist impresses upon him that 
he has no toothache. 

Before a person is thoroughly hypnotised he has to go through two 
preliminary stages. In the first stage he is in a very light doze, just 
as One may be in reading a dry book in front of a good fire; he is then 
not at all under the operator’s power. Thence he passes into the second 
stage, which is the same as when persons are dreaming, or walking or 
talking in their sleep. In this stage he can hear and understand what 
the operator says to him, but not what others say. In the third stage 
he is in an absolutely profound sleep, and will remain in that state 
until the hypnotist wakes him. 

In order to put a person into any of these states it is not neces- 
sary that the hypnotist should be near the person as in mesmerism ; 
all that is necessary is that the subject should close his eyes, and try to 
keep his mind a blank while the operator makes a succession of rapid, 
downward, zig-zag motions with both hands in front of him. When 
the subject is in the third stage he is absolutely under the operator’s 
control, and will do, if able, anything the operator orders. So far it 
differs little from mesmerism ; but it is not only when in the hypnotic 
state that the operator has control over the will of the subject, but by 
what is known as post-hypnotie suggestion he can control the will and 
direct the acts of the subject when the latter is wide awake and released 
from the trance or hypnotic slumber. For instance, he may say to the 
hypnotised person, ‘‘ When you awake you will have completely lost 
your voice,” or ‘‘ Your right arm will be powerless,” or ‘‘ You will 
have an impediment in your speech,” and when the person awakes he 
will suffer from whatever of these pains the operator suggested to him 
while in the hypnotic slumber. Nor will this loss of speech, &c., be 
temporary, but will last for a very considerable time, perhaps for ever, 
unless relieved by the hypnotist. We ourselves saw an experiment in 
which a girl, while in the hypnotic state, was told she had completely 
lost her voice. When she awoke she was unable to utter a word, and 
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the hypnotist completely forgot how she was affected, and left her 
speechless, until some of the audience called his attention to the fact, 
when he at once restored her voice. 

But it is not only immediately after liberation from the sleep that 
the subject will obey the operator, nor is it merely in a passive or 
negative way that he will carry out his suggestion. It may be the will 
of the operator that the subject should do something or suffer some- 
thing hours, even days, after awaking. For instance, it may be 
suggested that, on the following day at 3 p.m., the person should fall 
asleep and wake at 10 p.m., and, try how he will to keep awake, he will 
assuredly do as suggested. Or, again, it may be suggested that half 
an hour after awaking he should play the piano, go to a certain place or 
shop, sing a song, dance—do anything, in fact, that the hypnotiser 
wishes ; and when the time is up, he will play, sing, dance, or do any- 
thing else that may have been suggested. 

It is needless, therefore, for us to point out to our readers the enor- 
mous power, the illimitable power, the skilled hypnotist has over his 
subject or victim. He exercises complete and absolute control over his 
volitional power, and how this power may be exercised will easily suggest 
itself to anyone. Were the hypnotist to suggest that the subject 
should at a certain time rob, or forge, or act as an incendiary, or even 
murder or commit crimes unnecessary to be specified, he would, no 
matter how he struggled against himself, commit any of those 
crimes. 

What a terrible state of affairs does not this bring into existence ! 
What an enormous power is placed in the hands of the evil-disposed ! 
At present we have no doubt but that this new science, for such it 
may be called, is only used in a purely legitimate manner, as an aid to 
surgery or to the cure of nervous or mental diseases, and that none but 
qualified medical men employ it. But what guarantee have we that 
only medical men can hypnotise ? What guarantee have we that even 
they will only employ it as an agent for good? ‘‘ How oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done?”” What a temptation to do 
evil is it not when one can do it without risk to himself or fear of de- 
tection! The hypnotist lecturer amuses his audience by suggesting to 
his subject that a piece of paper he has in his hand is a dagger, and 
that when he awakes he is to stab a certain person in the back with this 
imaginary dagger. The deed as suggested is faithfully carried out amid 
laughter and applause. We need not indicate how easily a real dagger 
would also be used. That hypnotism is a great and a useful and a valu- 
able discovery no one will deny. We need only refer to any medical paper 
for examples of the wonderful surgical feats that have been performed 
and the marvellous cures of nervous diseases effected through its agency. 
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Could we be sure that it would only be used in such cases there cer- 
tainly would be no cause for alarm. Unfortunately, however, it is 
impossible to blind ourselves to the fact that there are wicked men in 
this world, men always on the look out for easier and safer methods to 
carry out their nefarious plots and designs. Does any one doubt but 
that such men will not welcome hynoptism as an aid and accom- 
plice ? 

The question, therefore, which men must ask themselves is: Does 
hypnotism as a power for good completely outweigh hypnotism as a 
power for evil? Does the good which must result from its use coun- 
teract the evil which must result from its abuse? These are points 
which must be fully considered before its general introduction into this 
country receives the cachet of such a body as the British Medical Associa- 
tion. Nor is the subject one of interest to British medical science only. 
To the jurist, to the publicist, it is one of equal, nay of greater impor- 
tance ; and though at present these may not feel themselves called upon 
to interfere or to take the matter up, yet it behoves them to watch its 
progress with ceaseless attention, and note its growth with jealous eye, 
for it may not be long until the Government of the country will be obliged 
to take very decided action in a matter which may even menace society 
at large. 

I have the honour to be 
Your Obedient Servant, 
James F’, MacNamara, R.I.C. 


Quack Medicines and the Duty of the Medical Profession. 


To tHe Eprrors or tae “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

We live in an age of wonders. One day we hear of the discovery 
of an agent which is to revolutionize the science of healing; a weapon 
has been put into the hands of the modern Galens which is to overcome 
and conquer that hydra-headed monster which sweeps across the world 
like a devastating angel, a charm has been found wherewith to beat 
back that conqueror which yearly claims an army 50,000 strong as its 
prey. Truly if this cure be as potent as it is said to be, and as we 
wish it may be, its originator deserves the highest honours that the 
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world can give. As the Roman matrons of old told their children how 
the brave Horatius kept the bridge against the enemy, so shall the 
mothers and fathers in ages to come speak in the praise of the St. George 
who has overcome the dragon which would otherwise have swallowed up 
their dear and loved ones. 

The birth of this panacea has been announced with the blare of 
trumpets and the sounding of drum; not, be it understood, by the dis- 
coverer himself, for a more modest and honest searcher after truth there 
could not be, but by the crowd which is ever hankering after the mar- 
vellous, ever on the outlook for something to praise, then doubt, and 
finally decry. 

Dr. Koch’s discovery has suffered much from the over-zeal of his 
medical confréres. Raised to the highest pinnacle ere it saw the light, it 
could, perforce, move only in a downward direction. As a diagnostic 
agent it ranks of the highest value, but as a curative, it would seem 
that its power has in some degree been over-estimated. The medical 
profession is in some measure blameable for this state of affairs. In 
their zeal and anxiety for the welfare of their clients, many broke 
through a canon of the profession which has been an article of its faith 
ever since it took up the high position which it now holds: That 
no remedy the formula of which was kept secret should be coun- 
tenanced or upheld. But there were many excuses for this infrac- 
tion of what has been found to be a most salutary law. The 
burning desire to be better equipped for a warfare which has up till 
now been so unequal, for the moment overcame prudence and 
professional restraints. But what has it profited them? What 
practical good, either to suffering humanity or scientific truth, has 
resulted from this avalanche of medicos upon Berlin? Has any fact 
been obtained, any advantage been acquired, that could not have been 
got by waiting quietly at home? None whatever. For many years Dr. 
Koch has deservedly been looked up to as a leader in that branch of 
science to which he has devoted the greater portion of his life and 
energy, and in which he has made so many and important discoveries. 
He is a legally qualified member of a scientific school, and although he 
chose not to disclose the constitution and mode of preparation of his 
antidote to tuberculosis for a time, yet he was careful to indicate that he 
would at some no distant date take into his confidence his professional 
brethren. These are some of the reasons which may be urged in 
extenuation of this departure from the usual method of procedure with 
respect to all new remedies. 

In an article on the ‘‘ Mattei Cure for Cancer,” the Editor of the 
Review of Reviews has seen fit to upbraid the medical profession ; 
has accused it of jealousy, and generally thrown discredit upon the 
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motives which inspire its rank and file. And why, forsooth? Because 
they do not rush to greet Count Mattei with open arms, and arrange for 
an investigation (to be conducted at their own expense) into the value or 
non-value of his tabloids of compressed electricity. A nice position for 
the Faculty to assume; to form themselves into a perpetual—for per- 
petual it would require to be—committee for the consideration of the 
thousand and one so-called specifics. Where would their task end, if 
the Royal College of Surgeons or Physicians, for example, undertook to 
take the trouble, and defray the expense of an inquiry into this ‘‘ cure for 
cancer”? Upon what grounds could it refuse to investigate the virtues 
or otherwise of Holloway’s ointment or Beecham’s pills? And if these, 
why not into those electric belts of which we hear so much, but rarely 
see any benefit derived from? And if these, why not the ointment that 
every old woman round the country-side makes herself, and swears will 
cure everything from a gum-boil to a varicose ulcer? Where would this 
judging game end? 

A fine thing, indeed, for men like Sir James Paget or Mr. Bryant to 
spend their time and money weighing the pros and cons of every quack 
medicine which any charlatan may care to foist upon the public. Surely 
from among the host of admirers of Count Mattei—ranging, as 
we are informed, from Chinese labourers to members of princely 
houses—there are some able, and, to judge from the extravagant 
language of some of the writers, willing to assist their benefactor in 
proclaiming to the world at large the virtues of this seemingly omni- 
potent medicament. Truly, if all they say is true, there should be no 
necessity to ask a British corporation to undertake the expense and 
difficulty of such an inquiry as the Editor of the Review of Reviews 
proposes, I might say demands. Let them do as Professor Huxley 
suggests: arrange a suitable arena, select a number of cases, a number 
large enough to carry any deductions that may be made as far outside the 
possibility of error as possible ; let them pay competent scientific judges, 
men skilled in the diagnosis of cancerous and other tumours; let the 
cases be watched carefully for ten or fifteen years, and then not lost 
sight of; if they die, let microscopical examinations be made of the 
tumours: in this and no other way has he or any upholder of a 
“quack”? medicine a right to demand the assistance of the medical 
profession. Another and a better method would be for this philanthro- 
pist—who is so overflowing with love and pity for his fellow creatures 
that he sighs for a law that would force everyone upon this earth to 
swallow more or less of his physic every day—to disclose his precious 
secret, so that any judges that might be appointed would be fully armed 
for a thorough and searching investigation ; let him adopt this plan, and 
he will have no difficulty in finding the tribunal he prays for. 
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There are at the present day several medicines which belong to the 
class termed “ proprietary,” which are in constant use by the regular 
practitioners of medicine, and which they do not hesitate to extol and 
administer. Their refusal to engage on the consideration of this secret 
remedy, when a recognized portal stands ever ajar for Count Mattei and 
all other vendors of ‘‘ quack ’ remedies, does not entitle the companions 
of Mother Seigel and Sequah to attribute the attitude which the medical 
profession assumes towards all such cure-alls as due to jealousy; far less 
does it justify the application of opprobrious epithets to a body of men 
who have ever striven for the good of mankind, often at the expense of 
their time and money, and not unfrequently of their life. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Cambois, Blyth, James Mason, M.D., L.R.C.P. 
Northumberland. 


Free Whist. 


To tHe Eprrors or tae ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It may be needful to more fully explain, and to re-iterate, 
certain matter connected with Free Whist, already mentioned in the 
November number of the National Review, and illustrated with played 
out hands in a book entitled Improved Whist, published about that time, 
as erroneous notions too often attach themselves to new proposals. 

One cannot possibly gain too much knowledge of Whist, either from 
practice or from books; one should know and be prepared for every 
device that may be played against or for your side, and its value as 
regards probable success; every conventionality, every possible signal, 
every detail of each artificial series of conversational signals; as well as 
the details of natural and inevitable inferences from cards played apart 
from deliberate signals. The differences between the ‘‘ Free Whist ” 
explained and ‘ Routine Whist,” also explained in another series of 
three little books, may be incomprehensible to the unwilling; but the 
chief difference is this—* signals of all sorts are forbidden.” No pretext 
of lightening burdens, no pretence that knowledge of the game is 
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illegal, no chaotic playing out cards at random are required ; and divest- 
ing oneself of reasoning faculty would be sad, for the aim is to use more 
observation and judgment than in the Routine game. A game is played 
out on pp. 92-99 of Improved Whist, and explained, in which there are 
not any signals, and the principle of outplay is not random throwing 
down of aces and kings, nor is it mechanical outplay as if done by a 
signal-and-answer machine. Fair trials have proved that such outplay 
is interesting ; but unfair trials, like unfair conclusions and prejudices, 
would probably convey wrong impressions about it. 

There is one, and perhaps only one, difficulty about the game, and 
that is, the first lead in it; this was admitted in the former article. 
It may be at random, it may be suited to the hand held; or even a 
forced named suit, as at Tresillo and other Spanish games, might be 
best ; but it should not be a deliberate signal at Free Whist. The card 
first led might, by natural economy of rejection, be the conventional 
routine lead for the hand held; and in such an instance the Free Whist 
would not be spoilt by it. 

Next, as regards the natural economy of outplay retained in Free 
Whist. This is based on cards actually played, on cards held by one- 
self, and on the inferential location of length, strength, and actual 
cards of suits held by others. The artificial and conventional economy 
of routine outplay is partly dependent on some signal or signals already 
given, as well as on cards held and played ; that such conventional out- 
play is not purely or naturally economic, but only partly so. Many of 
the conventional codes are also partly dependent for lead on holding 
not only a certain number of cards of a suit, but sufficient very low cards 
in suit ; thus leaving dilemmas in signalling. 

Next, about the fairness of signals of any sort. It has been clearly 
admitted that consent can make anything fair. Ifa man agrees to your 
taking his horse or his purse, you do not, in taking it, steal it or do 
anything positively unfair. Such is usually the case at ‘‘ Whist with 
Signals.” Otherwise it is different. The pretended analogy of four 
whist-playing men to four whist-playing machines does not affect the 
fairness in principle ; and if men arrive at the level of inert matter they 
are then in a degraded state. Machines, too, are not necessarily 
honest ; for persons have put pence into automatic machines without 
getting any cigarette jerked out to them; though such an occurrence 
may be rare. There is a limited unfairness of a special sort in signals 
at Whist; because it is not strictly playing, but breaking up play to 
some extent. Signal and answer is a conversation of its own kind, and 
requires practice and memory, not skill or science. Whist outplay, 
pure and simple, as at Free Whist, gives the opportunity for all science 
and skill that can be brought to bear on it. 
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Winning the game is a small object, confined to the outplay of the 
game itself in each special instance, and economy and judicious use of 
cards held by self and partner may contribute to the aim. But economy 
does not constitute winning. There is among most men, excepting the 
very sordid, a higher object than merely winning the games and stakes ; 
it is, to enjoy some interesting outplay at Whist, of a skilful sort, while 
passing the time agreeably; at the same time, no doubt, each player 
prefers winning to losing. Certainly there are other human beings also 
called men ; for the writer himself once was walked into a room to see 
some whist-playing of another sort; there were mirrors on the walls 
behind the players, and persons of Oriental descent, by presumption, 
were anxious to play and bet, for mere winning was the sole object. 
Steps were taken for closing that so-called club, for the Orientals of that 
sort would be better at Jericho. 

Reverting to the sort of Whist-playing in vogue among English gen- 
tlemen. This is generally a harmless amusement, not inflicting severe 
loss on anyone, and often is a useful means of avoiding heated discus- 
sions on political and other subjects. In it the more interesting outplay 
is certainly the best, and ‘‘ Free Whist”’ has claims to this. Whether 
these claims are just or not can be judged by those that have often 
played it. But it is an error to suppose that everyone who does not 
agree with one’s own view is guilty of every conceivable folly and igno- 
rance and absurdity. Most sensible men can see through inferences of 
that sort and are not amused by them. On the other hand, it is quite 
clear that any change, substitution, or alteration, requires some slight 
effort or exertion to be made by those adopting them, and in some 
degree indicates that former methods were defective or capable of im- 
provement. Such things may be accepted readily by some and slowly 
by others. But there is a third class, not only more inert, but liable to 
be horrified by changes. It is positively painful to some to hear that 
matters they have long accepted are untrue or defective, as for instance, 
events learned in school history-books are set aside by later writers of 
greater research ; musical airs heard in childhood and deemed beautiful, 
may be treated by others as trivial or vapid; philosophic and semi- 
religious dogmas taught in early days as immutable truths are proved 
to be poetic platitudes. Such shocks are horrifying, and the horrified 
do not improve themselves, but fly savagely at their would be bene- 
factors, those who wish to enlighten them, showing malice and dealing 
in slander and uncharitableness. Such horrified persons are defective 
only in certain ways ; in others they may be reasonable beings. We may 
sometimes see the same failing in the domestic cat ; undoubtedly clever 
in mouse-catching at home, yet transported to new and distant quarters, 
he seems to grow wild at his new situation, and partly loses his senses ; 
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sometimes becoming even positively mad. Perhaps Darwin could have 
accounted for this similarity. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
Aquarius. 


Cyprus under British Rule. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I would crave space for some remarks upon an article under the 
above heading in the November number of Macmillan’s Magazine, by Mr. 
R. Hamilton Lang. I shall first state some of the difficulties of our 
position there, and afterwards suggest a remedy. 

The Colonial Secretary has spoken of the drain on the metallic cur- 
rency and the pressure of taxation in Cyprus, as tending to final ruin. 
Mr. Lang admits a great fall in the value of the fee under British rule, 
and alleges a fall of 40 per cent. in the price of the produce of the land. 
If we estimate this at one-third, the tribute of £92,500 per annum 
which is paid to the Porte is thus virtually increased by one-third. Lord 
Knutsford reckons the fall in the value of the crops at £90,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. Lang alleges that Turkish taxation, as rent for the land, was 
oppressive, while admitting that the rent is higher now. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Cypriotes should have sent home a deputa- 
tion recently to ventilate their grievances. The Turkish administration 
in Cyprus cost £40,000 per annum, as compared with £110,000 for the 
British. Mr. Lang, who has evidently a large acquaintance with 
Cyprus, makes the questionable suggestion of abolishing the tithe-rent 
on corn lands and imposing a 10 per cent. duty on its exportation, 
though there is no nett export of corn at present. He also advocates 
the expenditure, by the British Government, of capital in developing 
the resources of the island. We have done much in this way in Ireland 
without any great return. 

If Britain had taken over the estates of Irish landlords at the sup- 
posed rental value twelve years ago, it would have been a parallel case 
with that of our responsibilities in Cyprus, with this difference, how- 
ever, that we can relinquish the latter. 

The crucial point as regards the return alike from Cypriote, British, 
and other land, seems to be the value of the produce. I have endea- 
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voured from time to time to show, through your indulgence, that a 
decidedly deficient currency has been coincident with very low prices. 
The world’s yield of gold having fallen off by one-third since 1870, and 
the rejection of silver to a large extent, have limited our note circula- 
tion, per head, by 50 per cent. in 45 years, while the trade per head of 
our population has increased fourfold. It is not very strange under 
these circumstances that landed and house property is in many cases 
reduced in selling or rental value by 50 percent. Silver being of no 
avail, and gold unattainable, the banks have to limit their issue of notes, 
and much gold is also in circulation, the utility of which could be in- 
creased by 40 per cent. through the issue instead of small Bank of 
England notes. As the note circulation of this bank is twenty-one times 
greater than that of all the joint-stock English banks, and as two of the 
larger English banks which use only Bank of England notes are pay- 
ing dividends of 18 and 19 per cent., there seems no good reason for 
objecting to the issue of small notes by the Bank of England, exclu- 
sively, for circulation in England. Such notes of, say, from 10s. to 
50s. would greatly economise gold, and would be much more portable, 
while less costly in the maintenance. I may repeat the statement that, 
taking the combined yield of gold and silver, there has never been a 
larger annual supply during the world’s history. 

We could use an honest silver currency, as subsidiary to gold, and 
mainly as a bank reserve. We cannot have prosperity in Britain or in 
her dependencies without a sufficient and reliable currency. There was 
a miserable proposal of late years to debase the half-sovereign by 10 per 
cent., and Mr. Goschen has boasted more recently of a gain of £780,000 
during the year by the coinage of silver which was short of its face- 
value by 54 per cent. If silver is to do its share of the work, it should 
meet gold half-way, by increasing the intrinsic value of the coins and 
the amount of the legal tender thereof. Mr. Goschen’s ideas with re- 
ference to an increased issue of a token silver coinage would suit, 
perhaps, in Argentina, but in practice they would be ruinous to 
Britain. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Cheltenham, Cuas. WILson. 
November 7th, 
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Are we to retain Capital Punishment ? 


To rue Eprrors or THe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

After the conviction of some brutal murderer in this country, 
when our newspapers publish columns concerning his daily life and 
food ; after his execution, when they are filled with the sickening 
details of that event, there can be few Englishmen who are not 
inwardly conscious of the undesirable results brought about by capital 
punishment, few who do not ask themselves whether the retention 
of such a system is consistent with the age of civilization in which 
we live. ' 

I do not wish to treat the question from a religious standpoint, but 
yet it is hard to see whence the upholders of capital punishment derive 
the Biblical sanction they claim for their view. The Mosaic law doubt- 
less enjoined the execution of murderers; but are we to take it that the 
rule of an ‘eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” is still our 
highest moral code of justice, and to forget that it has been since 
superseded by a more merciful dispensation ? 

But it is on purely temporal grounds that I wish to argue the 
question, and to show that in every way the abolition of the death- 
penalty would be for the benefit of our community. Let us consider 
what some of the effects of our present system are. First, we have 
the trial, attendance.at which has now become a fashionable amusement. 
We have the galleries thronged with ladies, the majority of whom 
would assuredly be absent were the sentence to be pronounced any 
but that of death. To them there apparently is a flavour of romance 
attached to a man doomed to die on the scaffold; even they, how- 
ever, could find but little in a convict’s dress and in twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 

But it is when the trial is coneluded, and the criminal, after most 
careful consideration, condemned, that sentimentality becomes abso- 
lutely rampant. Then are ‘‘ monster petitions” organized and largely 
signed by good-natured people, who know little and care less about 
the matter, but who are ready to denounce the Home Secretary as a 
bloodthirsty monster should he fail to comply with their demands. 
Then are our journals filled with interesting information concerning 
the condemned man. We are told how many potatoes he eats a day, 
what are his favourite hymns, and so on; so that he shares with a 
divorce case and a strike the honour of being the leading topic of the 
day. Young ladies send him flowers, and old ones write to the papers 
in his favour. In a word, the criminal is merged in the martyr, and 
the proper object of detestation and horror is looked upon with com- 
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passion and almost with sympathy. And who, meanwhile, gives one 
thought to the family of the man whom he has murdered ? 

To turn to another point. What a fearful responsibility, under the 
present system, rests with the judge and jury, and still more with the 
Home Secretary! Each in his turn is called upon to decide on the life 
or death of a fellow-creature, knowing that, even under the most careful 
administration, justice will sometimes miscarry, and that should a 
wrong decision be arrived at in this matter reparation will be impos- 
sible. You can release the wrongfully imprisoned, and can, in some 
degree, make good to them the injustice they have suffered ; but when 
you have hanged an innocent man, as has more than once been done, 
you cannot restore him to life. So it can hardly be said that the 
present system of capital punishment is successful. It is brutal in 
itself, and it encourages a morbid taste among our people. It places 
the Home Secretary in a most invidious position, and it causes the 
murderer to be regarded as a martyr. Moreover, it does not inevitably 
follow the commission of murder, but is irregular and capricious in 
its application. 

There is practically but one argument which those who urge a con- 
tinuance of our present method bring forward in its favour, and this 
consists in the deterrent effect which they believe it to exercise among 
the criminal classes. Were we to abolish capital punishment, they say, 
there would be a large increase in the number of murders perpetrated 
in this country. Andif this argument can be refuted, if we can-once 
show that our present system so far from deterring intending criminals 
rather encourages them, the whole case for capital punishment falls at 
once to the ground. 

Now the first requisite in any punishment that is to act as a deter- 
rent is that it be certain that whenever the crime is detected the 
punishment follows as a matter of course. At present this is very far 
from being the case. The criminal knows that, in the first place, it is 
quite possible that the jury may acquit him in the face of the clearest 
evidence. ‘The great criminal lawyer, Serjeant Ballantine, stated that 
he had seen several undoubted murderers acquitted simply because 
the jury knew that a verdict of ‘ Guilty” would result in his execution, 
and they would have convicted had the penalty been any other than that 
of death. Thus the murderer stands a good chance of escaping alto- 
gether. Should, however, he be convicted, he knows that numerous 
appeals in his favour will be made to the Home Secretary, so that he 
has again a chance of escape. Even should the worst come to the 
worst, he will fare royally for a time, and then suffer a painless death 
amid a chorus of sympathy and lamentation. It is well known that 
among the lower classes persons are to be found who will do anything 
or commit any crime in order to achieve notoriety. In these days it is 
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scarcely necessary to mention how world-wide, if fleeting, is the fame of 
the murderer. 

So much for the alleged ‘deterrent ’’ effects of capital punishment. 
It may almost be doubted whether the majority of mankind would not 
actually prefer a speedy and painless death to imprisonment for life. 
But in any case we maintain that if in place of the existing penalty we 
gave murderers penal servitude for life, with occasional doses of the 
“cat,” and if this penalty invariably and promptly followed the com- 
mission of murder, we should at least as effectually ‘ deter’ intending 
criminals as we do by our present unsatisfactory and spasmodic system. 
What, then, are the grounds for saying that an increase of crime must 
follow the abolition of capital punishment? It is at best but an assump- 
tion, and one lacking even probability. A hundred years ago capital 
punishment was much more frequently employed than at present; has 
crime increased since that date? In old days we used to hang sheep- 
stealers ; are more sheep stolen now than formerly ? 

It has also been urged that by punishing by imprisonment in place of 
death we should throw an additional burden on our national exchequer. 
But the increase in the number of our convicts would be small, and it 
is well known that convict labour can be made directly profitable, if 
properly organized. ; 

Some proof, then, has been adduced to show that we should lose 
nothing by the abolition of capital punishment ; let us briefly recapitu- 
late what we should thereby gain. We should avoid poisoning the 
minds of the youth of the lower classes by gruesome pictures and 
accounts of executions. We should diminish for the upper classes the 
attractions of the murder-trial, which seems to occupy the same place 
for them as the gladiatorial shows did for the ladies of Rome. We 
should put the murderer in his true light as the perpetrator of a foul 
crime, and not as a hero about to undergo martyrdom. We should 
release the jury and the Home Secretary from the awful responsibility 
which at present surrounds them. And we should free England from 
the existence of a brutal and barbaric system, which is no less without 
sanction of Divine law than it is wholly at variance with every principle 
of justice and humanity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
Clare College, Antuony C. Deane. 
Cambridge. 
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Army Clerks and Reserves. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Within the last few years the alterations in the army regulations 
have been more frequent and more numerous than in any previous 
period ; in fact, it is with difficulty that officers who are responsible for 
enforcing them can keep pace with these constant changes, for on some 
devolves not alone the duty of seeing they are adhered to, but also of 
teaching the young and often inexperienced clerks of the present day. 
This becomes tedious, and more so when the clerk who has just learnt 
his lesson thoroughly is removed to that phantom force, the reserve, 
and his place is taken by a recruit of one year’s service. Notwith- 
standing all this, the War Office expect to get their returns, &c., all 
spick and span, and, if not, are quite prepared to loose off a fusilade of 
abuse on the unfortunate officer. Such a system of maintaining the 
clerical establishments of the army shows great want of administrative 
consideration by those responsible at head-quarters, for it is a per- 
nicious system and fraught with danger to individuals as well as to the 
tax-payer. It can scarcely be expected that those officers who are held 
financially responsible can escape opprobrium, nor can the public expect 
not to suffer some loss at times. 

The clerical staff of our army should be selected from men of not 
less than six years’ service, and should be obliged to serve fourteen years 
longer before being granted a pension. Once posted to an office, they 
should remain for seven years, after which they could be moved to 
another if desirous. 

The reserve may be all very well on paper, but when are we to see 
these 57,000 warriors called up for even one day’s training? It is 
hoped that they will get even this with the most modern arms before 
taking the field, and that they will respond to the call when required, 
To mobilize, equip, and train this small force even for a short period 
would entail no small strain upon the resources of the War Department ; 
but our successive War Ministers let years roll on without attempting 
to call this force up, and apparently it is so employed in civil life that it 
cannot be conveniently got at. 

The great crux appears to be how to employ and train our reserves 
in peace time so as to be able to get at them at short notice, and 
without the danger of their losing their employment. The only simple 
way to do this is to bring inan Act of Parliament monopolising the chief 
railways as State property, then employment will be found for all sorts 
and conditions of trades, the prestige and popularity of our army would be 
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vastly increased, for a better class would then be induced to enlist, with 
the prospect of reverting to semi-civil employment after a few years. 
A large and effective reserve for the defence of our great Empire would 
then, indeed, become a reality, which could be mobilized at any fixed 
centre at short notice without any inconvenience. 

The Ministry who propose such a measure will no doubt receive the 
support of the country, for the day is not far distant when our lines of 
communication must necessarily be governed by martial law. The 
striking element must cease to exist, for it will never be tolerated by 
the public in general. It is hardly possible that the 9,000 men who 
struck work in Scotland recently would ever have done so were they 
reserve men and servants of the Crown, neither would our northern 
residents have suffered any inconvenience or loss returning to their 
homes at Yule-tide. 

There would be a wail from some of the companies, but there should 
be no difficulty in soothing them. Others, no doubt, would rejoice in 
the concession with the prospect of fair dividends from a Government 
security. 

The advantages of possessing the lines of communication would be 
numerous, but it will suffice to show that employment for a large 
trained reserve of officers and men could thus be obtained without their 
being a burden and anxiety to the country. 

Our land transport could be easily augmented when necessary from 
the drivers, horses, and vehicles connected with the various lines; 
though this service has undergone many changes for the better of late 
years, it is far from perfect yet. Its designation, ‘“‘Army Service 
Corps,” is meaningless ; ‘‘ Army Fiddlesticks’” would be equally appli- 
cable. The old designation, ‘Commissariat and Transport Corps,” 
meant something, but if the title had to be short, ‘‘ Transport Train ” 
might be intelligible. However necessary it may be thought to change 
the title, it is above all necessary to maintain an efficient transport 
corps to enable an army to take the field. It can scarcely be said that 
we possess that in sufficient numbers for our army corps. No doubt it 
is an expensive service to maintain, and for that reason must neces- 
sarily be composed of reserves, but such reserves should be at all times 
ready. 

Our transport, though not suitable for all countries where we 
may be engaged with an enemy, might still further be added to by 
the formation of an Anglo-Indian corps, which would give the men an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with other means of transport, and 
how the various animals should be dealt with. 

There are large sums of money spent annually, some well spent, but 
it is feared that a great deal is wasted. It would be better if many of 
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our barracks were sold and large camps of instruction formed, where 
our auxiliary forces and reserves could be massed during the drill 
seasons for a short time. On our brigade depéts much money has been 


spent, but these centres have not proved as successful as was antici- 
pated, for how can we expect to territorialize our regiments properly 
before we are in a position to give local employment to our reserves 
generally. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
‘* REFORM.”’ 
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